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SOCIAL FAILURES. 


WENT to a ball the other night, and in the dressing- 
room, as | came away, I found a young girl in tears. 

l have seen many men and women weighted with sorrow, 
some smarting from the sudden sting of unjust criticism, 
some hopeless under the sense of their own shortcomings, 
others bowed by the stroke of appalling misfortune, but I 
think I have never seen any distress so appealing, because 
so cruelly occasioned, so foolishly challenged, as that of 
this young girl neglected in the ballroom, and obliged to 
flee to the dressing-room alone, to hide her mortification 
and give vent to her tears, while the music and the dance 
went on below, and she waited, solitary, in the small 
chill hours of the morning, for her maid and her carriage 
to take her home, 

Yet it was not the suffering of this girl alone which 
made the pathos for me, but the suffering of scores of 
others like her every season, and for what? Now and 
thert one will brave out the fight. She will come night 
after night, sit neglected through the evening, exciting 
the surprise, the sympathy, the consternation even, of 
those who meet her constantly. Ultimately she may mar- 
ry and retire to contented domesticity, but her acquaint- 
ances of the ballroom always regard her a little askance, 
as they would something at which they wanted to look, 
yet which they feared to touch, not knowing what was 
wrong with its construction 

Many of them retire after a first defeat, never to appear 
again, carrying with them a flavor of bitterness which 
tinges much of their after-life. Papas and mammas, aunts 
and elder brothers, consult together about the cause of 
the difficulty and the remedy. Some blame the men. 
‘Did you ever know such boors as they are?” one will 
exclaim. ‘Now, in my day,” etc. The elder brother 
calls the younger one to account. ‘“ What's the matter 
with you fellows? Don’t you know it is a man’s business 
to see that no woman is allowed to feel neglected in socie- 
ty? When I was young we felt it an obligation among 
ourselves to be nice to every stupid girl, and a man who 
danced the german with her knew that every other man 
in the room would help him by taking her out as often 
as possible.” 

One mamma thinks they have not entertained enough; 
that success in society is, after all, only a question of give 
and take. So invitations to dinners and teas are issued, 
and artificial foundations are as artificially laid, and the 
daughter is launched again on the frothy current flowing 
over it, her success to be measured by still more artificial 
signs. Another mamma says her daughter is not asked 
to dance because money nowadays rules everything, that of 
course the girls with private fortunes will receive greater 
attention than those who have none, forgetting while she 
speaks those of the rich who are likewise neglected. 

Social success by them all is made the final test by which 
the training of Years is measured. -Only after great and 
grievous disappointments are the energies turned into new 
directions, and other foundations laid for other kinds of 
happiness. We have each and all of us seen these things 
for ourselves, recognized the folly of it while seeing, too, 
the working of a law we cannot blindly condemn 

I happened to be thinking of these things as I turned 
Mrs. Van Twiller’s corner to-day and met Mrs. Seabury 
just going in. Mrs. Seabury’s daughter, as we all know, 
has been one of the greatest successes for three years or 
more, without any sign yet of a diminution in her popu- 
larity,any failure in her spirits,or any blight to her beauty. 
Once inside the room, when our greetings had been said, 
and Mrs. Seabury and I sat under the lamp with our tea- 
cups, I asked her how it seemed to have a daughter such 
a success, ‘Oh, but, you know,I would never have al- 
lowed her to go out had she not been! I recognize per 
fectly well that there are a great many very estimable and 
very good girls who still are not adapted to success in a 
ballroom, and when my daughter went for the first time 
she was a little frightened, and I told her she need have 
no anxiety, 1 would not let her be mortified, that the car- 
riage was ordered to wait all night before the house, and 
that I stood ready to retire with her at any moment she 
wanted. But my precautions were unnecessary,” she add- 
ed, with a little wave of the band and a slight lifting of 
the shoulder. ‘‘ There was never any question about her 
after she entered the room.” 

I have been pondering Mrs. Seabury’s methods ever 
since L. H. F 


WOMAN'S RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE UNDER 
A PUPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


w= a murder is committed the entire communit 

in which the terrible deed has been perpetrated is 
aroused and excited. The newspapers teem with ac- 
counts of the tragedy in all its details. The whole power 
of the law is brought into play to detect the criminal and 
bring him to justice. This happens whether the vic- 
tim is a man possessing many millions, or merely a 
poor servant whose death, had it been a natural instead of a 
violent one, would hardly have been mentioned in the pa- 
pers. Our sympathies and indignation are aroused because 
a fellow-being has been suddenly deprived of the life to 
which he has a right, since God gave it to him. It is the 
violation of this right in such a shocking manner which 
causes a thrill of horror in every civilized community. 
In our theories we may juggle as we will with reason and 
conscience, but when a man, however obscure, lies before 
us in the majesty of death, beyond our power to help or 
harm, then the thought that he too had an inalienable 
right to ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” is 
borne in upon us with resistless force 

The violation of the rights of our fellow-men, whether 
the case be that of a single person or of a whole nation, 
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arouses our indignation. We hear a great deal of mis- 
leading talk in these days from the opponents of equal 
suffrage, who argue that the franchise is not a natural 
right, aud endeavor to prove logically that women have 
therefore no claim to it. 

‘The trouble of their argument is that if it proves any- 
thing it proves too much, for it can be used against male 
suffrage quite as well as against female suffrage. It 
seems superfluous, however, to split hairs in discussing 
whether the franchise is or is not a natural right. That 
it is a right which is prized dearly by Americans, and b 
the English race, from which we are descended, will ° 
ly be denied. The belief in popular government, name- 
ly, that it is just and expedient for the people to rule 
themselves so far as may be, and to choose their own 
rulers, is one which is gaining ground in monarchical 
countries, and which, by the process of evolution, must 
some day prevail all over the earth. 

In our own freedom-loving country, where the govern- 
ment is ‘‘ of the people, for the people, by the people,” it 
is sad to find any person, and, above all, any woman, op- 
posing the right of her own sex to have a voice in the choice 
of those by whom they are to be ruled. For it must always 
be borne in mind that the right of suffrage,in a country 
where there is a representative form of government, is the 
right to choose the law - makers, who are virtually the 
rulers; or, as we like better to call it, to choose one’s rep- 
resentatives. The very arguments that are often used 
against woman suffrage seem to me to be in reality power- 
ful pleas in its favor. If women as a class are weaker 
physically than men, if they are from the nature of their 
avocations more confined at home, do they not all the more 
need some one who will take their part in the councils of 
the State, some one to plead their cause, to represent them 
and their views? 

It may be said that in a general way the members of 
Congress represent the women as well as the men of the 
land, and that it is the duty of all of them to defend the 
interests of women. But what is every one’s duty is apt 
to be no one’s duty, because there is no direct responsibil- 
ity. We know how anxious a Representative is about the 
interests of his constituency, and very properly, since he 
is chosen to speak for them; and while he must think also 
of the welfare of the whole nation, which is of the first 
importance, he speaks for his own people at the proper 
time and season. 

On questions which are of general interest and affect 
men and women alike, the women may be fairly repre- 
sented, even by those whom they have not helped to elect. 
But on questions where the interests of women differ 
from or are opposed to those of men, it is obvious that the 
former will or may fail to receive fair consideration. 

To illustrate this, let us take the case of a Congressman 
from Michigan and one from Massachusetts. If both 
States are Republican, or Democratic, the gentleman from 
the West may fairly represent the views of the sary of 
the Bay State on subjects of general interest. But when 
it comes to the question of the rights of fishermen off the 
Banks of Newfoundland, and of protecting the forests of 
Michigan, we see that the inhabitants of one State cannot 
be fairly and fully represented by the representative of 
another commonwealth. 

As the Bay State cannot be fairly represented in mat- 
ters of local interest by a Congressman elected in Michigan, 
so the women of the nation, in matters concerning their 
own sex, cannot be fairly represented by those in whose 
election they have had no voice. The more we think of 
the matter the more we see that not only the interests 
but the views and principles of women differ in many re- 
spects from those of men. When we say that they are 
different we do not mean that they are irreconcilable. It 
is true in a general way, and looking at the subject from 
the highest stand-point, that the interests of the individual 
and those of the race are the same. It is, however, the 
effort and aim of the ideal government to combine the in- 
terests of all men, not by ignoring those of any person or 
class, but by conceding bere, and strengthening there, to 
blend all into a harmonious whole. 

‘Therefore, in enumerating some of the interests of wo- 
men as a sex which are opposed to those of men as a sex, 
I do not mean to say that they are irreconcilable, or that 
men should give way in all things to women, but mere] 
that each should be duly presented, each duly considered, 
80 that if possible we may attain to the highest ideal of 
justice to all. 

In the laws relating to marriage and divorce, the guar- 
dianship of children, the control of the property and earn- 
ings of married women, the right of disposal of property 
by a married man, we have well-known instances of the 
opposition of interest between the sexes. 

Where, as in the case of the farmer, the wife has done 
as much to build up the property as the husband, bas he 
a right to leave house and lands to the eldest son, on the 
condition that one room be allotted to the mother and 
daughter in which to cook and live, and that food and 
clothes be doled out to them? In this instance (a real 
and not an imaginary one) the mother had been an extreme- 
ly hard-working woman; she had cooked and washed and 
sewed, made candles and cheese, worked early and late, 
borne and reared many children. Yet in her old age the 
property which she had earned was given to another, and 
the fruits of her labor were not for her. 

Many a woman, who thinks during her married life that 
she has all the rights she wants, takes a very different 
view of the matter when she is left a widow, when she 
finds her little property unfairly taxed because she has 
no vote, when she learns that for precisely the same labor 
as a man she receives but half the pay. 

As has been already said, not only the interests but the 
views and principles of women differ often from those of 
men. Take, for instance, the question of war. Women as 
a class object to fighting, and it cannot be doubted that if 
they had a voice in public affairs they would use it as a 
rule in favor of arbitration and peace. Since the women 
of a country suffer as much as the men from the results 
of war, it would seem as if it concerned them as much as 
men. It is true that they do not fight, but the mother 
whose sons are killed in battle suffers more than they, for 
hers is an endless regret. If we grant that women are 
reasonable beings, whose opinions are of some value, it 
seems especially hard that they should be utterly helpless 
to prevent the terrible evil of war. Is it not cruel that 
the mother who has watched over her child for days and 
nights, and hus with pains and care, at last reared him 
to manhood, should see him suddenly snatched from 
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his home to die upon a bloody field of battle in some 
wholly ey war, for some cause of which she en- 
tirely disapproves? If we survey the field of history we 
shall see countless wars made upon frivolous pretexts, 
causing an incalculable waste of human life. As the wife 
and mother of Coriolanus prevailed upon him to abandon 
his war of vengeance and thus preserve his native city, 
may pot the matrons of the twentieth century use their 
voice in public affairs to allay the fever and excitement 
which so often lead to hostilities, and with their woman's 
wit and wisdom help to bring about a better understand- 
ing between nations, just as in private life women pre- 
vent quarrels between the men of their family and ac- 
quaintance? 

In questions relating to temperance and social purity 
the views of women often differ from those of men, age 
because the former have greater hope and faith in the 
pons of good to overcome evil. The good women of the 
and, and they form an overwhelming majority of the sex, 
hate with all their might the terrible evils which threaten 
their sons and brothers in the corruption and vice that 
are especially powerful and shameless in great cities. 
What mother aid not tremble as she read the revelations 
made before the Lexow committee, and as she realized 
that among these snares and pitfalls her son must walk, 
while she was powerless to help him. True, she might 
train him in virtue and goodness, and send him on his 
journey through the valley of the shadow of death 
equipped in Christian armor. But would it not be much 
better to accept modern sanitary methods, and to fill up 
and drain the pit of despair? ‘* Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” Does not that mean that we shall remove tempta- 
tion from our brother's path? The women of our land, 
who did such noble work in connection with the old San- 
itary Commission in war-times, would certainly be effi- 
cient helpers in a new campaign fought against evil on 
scientific lines. 

The women of England bave had a measure of power 
in municipal affairs for more than twenty-five years. The 
experiment has succeeded so well that increased powers 
have been bestowed upon them within two yeurs, and the 
number of women elected to offices of care aud responsi 
bility for the public health and morals bas greatly in- 
creased also. 

Not only the English themselves, but Americans tel! us 
that the problems of municipal government have been 
dealt with in the mother-country in a more modern and 
scientific spirit and with greater success than in the 
United States. Our system of government breaks down 
in the great cities, where theirs is most successful. In 
rural districts the English bave not been so much addict- 
ed to self-government as we are, and by their recent crea- 
tion of parish and disirict councils (in which women can 
hold office) they are approximating our system of town- 
ship government, which they openly admire. 

Shall not we take a leaf from their book, as they have 
from ours, and try whether the virtues and wit of women 
may not help in the government of our towns and cities 
as they have done in the British Isles? 

Few women can leave the cares of home to hold office, 
but all women in ordinary health can spare the time to 
choose their representatives, to deposit their vote. If the 
voice of the people is the voice of God, do not we too 
want a share in the divine choir? 

Fiorence Howe Hatt. 





: igee third public rehearsal and concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society took place on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, January 10th and 11th, at Carnegie 
Hall. The programme opened with Mr. G. W. Chadwick's 
beautiful Melpomene overture, composed in 1887, and 
dedicated to Mr. Gericke, under whose direction it was 
performed at the time by the orchestra of the Boston Sym- 
phony Society. 

The facts that so conservative a body as the London 
Philharmonic Society made a recent exception in favor of 
this one American composition, and that the press notices 
which followed its production in England were of a favor- 
able nature, doubtless influenced our own Philharmonic 
in proclaiming its somewhat tardy recognition of the 
merits of the work. But it is well to err on the safe side, 
and Mr. Templeton Strong, Mr. McDowell, and Mr. Chad- 
wick are assuredly worthy of the distinction which has 
been accorded them of late years, and which has marked 
the society’s well-weighed determination to do them honor 
above other American composers of the day. 

‘The ‘“* Dream Music,” from Humperdinck’s Hénsel und 
Gretel, aud Dvorék’s Symphony in G-Major, No. 4, main- 
tained the essentially modern spirit of the programme for 
the Philharmonic concerts, and gave Mr. Seidl scope for 
his vivid and pictu ue readings. The selection from 
the fairy opera was delightfully rendered, and the sym- 
phony was well played, if one may except a certain lack 
of color in andlies the lesser themes, which run as an 
undercurrent through the different movements, and which 
call for a clear exposition by reason of their unusual in- 
tervals and most lovely wooded sounds. 

M. Emile Sauret, an eminent French violinist, who visit- 
ed America many years ago, and whose performances at 
that time created full recognition of his talent and power, 
made his reappearance as the soloist of these occasions, 
and, with the orchestra, interpreted the familiar Mendels- 
soh» concerto (the only piece on the programme which be- 
longed to the past), and the Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso written for the violin by Saint-Saéns. 

With t facility of execution, a pure though small 
tone, and with musicianly instincts which govern his con- 
ceptions, and teach him to express them with rare grace 
and charm, M. Sauret proves a thoroughly delightful con- 
cert performer ; and he won immediate and entire favor 
from the proverbially cool and critical Philharmonic au- 
diences, stirred and pleased by his playing to a gratifying 
demonstration of approval. 

Mile. Calvé, in bringing Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles be- 
fore the notice of the New York public, deserves our 
gratitude; and it was interesting, apart from the con- 
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sideration of the work itself, to study her extraordinary 
versatility in being able to su ully play upon the 
emotions in two such vastly different creations as those of 
Leila the priestess and Anita la Navarraise—Bizet’s and 
Massenet’s operas being produced at the same matinée. 

Vocally the parts demand entirely different qualities of 
voice and method; but Mile, Calvé’s range and variety 
of tonal color stand her in good stead where many other 
artists are forced to limit their ambitions to the restraint 
which nature has imposed upon them. The beauty of 
Mile. Calvé’s coloratur delivery surprised her listeners, 
and the frequency with which she used her artfully graded 
high notes seemed to leave her untouched by fatigue. 

fhe plot of the Pearl- Fishers, summed up in a few 
words, is founded on Indian customs and traditions, and 
deals with the love of Zurga and Nadir for the beautiful 
Indiau priestess Leila, whom they have seen unveiled in 
delivering her prayers to the gods, as she sings upon the 
rocks while the pearl-fishers cast their nets. Leila, more 
woman than priestess, returns the love of Nadir, who has 
ventured to declare his passion, and the lovers are discov- 
ered together and condemned to death, when Zurya, in 
gratitude for Leila’s power in the past, which saved him 
from the same fate, overcomes his jealousy, sets fire to the 
Indian tents, that Nadir and Leila may escape, and himself 
fulls a victim to their rage. Signor Cremonini avd An- 
cona, as Nadir and Zurga, did good work, although the 
beautiful duet written for these parts was marred by their 
habitual use of tremolo. A leading motive which runs 
through the piece and Leila’s melodies are fascinating, 
and the composition as a whole is remarkable as the work 
of a mere boy of twenty—the age when Bizet is said to 
have written the opera. 

The Music Club, an association established for the pur- 
pose of bringing the best artists in touch with music-lov- 
ing people of this city, and of enabling them to interpret 
their works before a little band of enthusiasts at the houses 
of the members, was fortunate in winning Mr. McDowell’s 
consent to come on from Boston for the last meeting, held 
on the evening of January 14th. Mr. McDowell, in addi- 
tion to his selections from Mozart, Chopin, and Grieg. 
played a group of his own compositions, the fine Largo 
from his Sonata Tragica, and an Idyl (op. 28, No. 4), being 
perhaps the most effective of the number which were lis- 
tened to with such sincere appreciation. 

Mr. Max Heiurich—always famous as a singer of Ger- 
man songs—sang two groups of songs by Mr. MeDowell: 
«The Daisy ” and ‘‘ The Clover,” from ‘* The Old Garden ” 
poems by Margaret Deland, being the most popular, and 
receiving an enthusiastic encore. Mr. Heinrich played his 
own accompaniments with intelligence and good taste. 
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HRISTMAS and New-Year’s day — indeed, all the 

/ holidays—were quiet this year in the American col- 
ony. Three of the most important houses were closed— 
Mrs. Walden Pell’s, on account of the sudden death of 
her niece; Mrs. John Munroe’s, on account of the sudden 
death of young Mr. Munroe; and Mrs. Drake’s, on ac- 
count of the serious illness of Mr. Drake, who during 
these last weeks has lain very ill with typhoid fever, and, 
as I write, is only just out of danger, so that society was 
little in the mood for entertaining. We saw our friends 
at the Consul-General’s on New-Year’s day, when he and 
Mrs. Morss held an open reception. Mrs. Morss was as- 
sisted by a bevy of charming young girls—the Misses 
Huntington, Miss Ethel Derby, Miss Jane Sanderson, Miss 
Elsie Buschbeck, Miss Fairfax, Miss Busy, Miss Shelly, 
Miss Kent, Miss McCurdy, and Miss Logan. The rooms 
were beautifully decorated with holly and other Christ- 
mas greens and Nice roses. And the Hungarian band 
played throughout the afternoon. I noticed many pretty 
gowns, but nothing different from the fashions that have 
been already described. The young girls receiving near- 
ly all wore high gowns, with light skirts of crépon, silk, or 
bengaline, with bodices of the same color corresponding 
with the skirts, even if not always of the same material. 
One dark-eyed girl was charming in a princesse gown of 
pale blue bengaline, perfectly tight-fitting, relieved by a 
fluffy side-pleating of chiffon that outlined the seams from 
the throat to the bottom of the skirt. One of the prettiest 
gowns was a beige silk skirt made with a Louis XV. cor- 
sage covered with chiné figures in pinks and blues, with 
Jace front and jabots. Nothing different, you will say; 
but I’m describing what I saw, and you may rest assured 
that if ‘fashion as she is worn” changes in Paris I shall 
tell you. Mrs, Morss’s gown was a charming dress of pale 

ellow silk embroidered on the front of the corsage with 
iridescent stones, and she carried a large bouquet of blue 
violets in her hand. 

Another one of our holiday celebrations was in going 
to see the dedication of the new Greek church in the Rue 
Bizet.a private ceremony, attended by all the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Greek colony, and many noted 
Parisians and foreigners. Paris is the most astonishing 
place in the world in its surprises. At two steps from 
the Champs Elysées, in the midst of those great avenues 
surrounding the Are de Triomphe, filled with colonies of 
English, Americans, Spaniards, South Americans—of ev- 
erything, in fact, but Parisians—you find a little corner of 
Greece. The church is a miniature of the celebrated St. 
Sophia of Constantinople, which is for the Greek Church 
what the church of St. Peter’s at Rome is for the Catholic. 
Up to now the Greeks have had no service in Paris except 
in the Russian church of the Rue Daru. 

The new Greek church was given to the Greek colony 
here by M. Schlizzi,a wealthy London banker, who un- 
fortunately died before it was finished, after having spent 
three millions of francs upon it. And it is by far the most 
important and beautiful of all the churches belonging to 
the foreign colonies in the French capital. It is a bit of 
the Orient, with its stiff hieratical paintings on backgrounds 
of gold, its marble altars, its colored tapers, its bishops 
covered with gorgeous and sparkling chasubles, wearing 
on their heads mitres glistening with gold and precious 
stones, while the deacons wear black calottes with long 
black veils floating over their shoulders. 

For ouce in my life I felt myself at something foreign, 
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rhaps through the exotism of having all this in Paris. 
ft we had gone to Athens or Constantinople for it, the 
transition would have been gradual, and we should not 
have realized it. The service was presided over by the 
Bishop of Heraclea, and one very impressive part of the 
ceremony was the consecration of the church by a bishop 
preceded by deacons carrying long wax ss who walked 
through the building, making the sign of the cross in the 
centre of each of the arches, The music was lovely—as 
in the Russian church, sung entirely by choirs of men’s 
voices. And I wished that it had not lasted three hours 
and a quarter, so that I might have beard the whole of the 
old Greek mass of St.- Basile. 

Meanwhile the service seemed almost like a society af- 
fair, as handsome young Greek ushers, wearing blue and 
white ribbons in their button-holes, showed in now a dis- 
tinguished-looking elderly man with gray hair, the Rus- 
sian ambassador, Baron von Mohrenheim; now an equally 
distinguished-looking Frenchman wearing the little red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor, Mr. Henry Houssaye, the 
new Academician ; now a charming-looking woman, Ma- 
dame Delyanni, wife of the Greek ambassador to Paris; 
and now beautiful young girls with exquisite figures, and 
clean-cut features like cameos. ‘The Greek colony is cer- 
tainly interesting. 

Speaking of decorations reminds me that the red ribbon 
has been bestowed this new year ou three American paint- 
ers—Mr. Mucmonnies, Mr. Melchers, and Mr. MacEwen. 

What is going on iu the theatres, you ask me? A reall 
memorable matiole was the one given by Sarah Bernhardt 
the day after Christmas, in her own theatre, where she rose 
to the height of all her old dramatic power in La Dame 
auz Camélias. It is the first time that Sarah Bernhardt 
has positively convinced me that she isa genius. She 
is a genius in her old plays. I’m not sure that she is suf- 
ficiently young now to create new ones, I am sure that 
no genius should hazard her reputation in the outbursts 
of Sardoudledom to which we are treated now and then as 
the result of Sarah Bernhardt’s tours @ U'étranger. She 
played with Guitry at the Renaissance—a man who looks 
like a prize-fighter, and whom one never quite forgives 
for acting so well. He has one of the most striking per- 
sonalities on the French stage. I saw him all last winter 
at the Renaissance without being convinced, in spite of 
his Russian successes. I saw him this year in Amants, 
and confessed myself somewhat conquered the minute he 
came into Marguerite’s salon as Armand Duval, and suc- 
cessfully carried off that most difficult of all positions, 
standing quietly without speaking for at least five minutes 
without being either awkward or ridiculous. 1 granted 
that he was a remarkable actor. 

Amants is a remarkable play, and really the cleverest 
new play, purely from a dramatic stand-point, now play- 
ing in Paris. It is by M. Maurice Dounay, a ‘‘ Black Cat” 
man, who wrote a piece given at the Gymnase last year 
called Pension de Famille, which was not a success. Now 
he has come out with a most striking thing at the Renais- 
sance—a piece that reminds one a little of Gyp, a little of 
Meilhac, a littlhe—a very little—of Dumas. It is spoiled by 
too much of the boulevard atmosphere—by too much chat 
noir mud; but when one gets down to the actual psychology 
of the characters—to the situations, to his knowledge of 
the laws of dramatic art, to his verve, wit, strength, and 
realism, Maurice Dounay is so strong that mavy see in him 
a possible successor to the mantle of Dumas. 

Amants is a play ——— to analyze, consisting as 
it does very largely of lovers’ quarrels in that gallant 
world that lies just on the border-line of the respecta- 
ble one in Paris. It is based on the theme of the rights 
of the child; a mother who finds herself in an irregu- 
lar situation, and sacrifices her love for a man, whom no 
law prevents her marrying, because she considers herself 
under a moral obligation to provide for her daughter, and 
this marriage would make that impossibie. The play 
begins with a charming scene in a Paris salon, where this 
little daughter is giving a Christmas féte to a party of 
children. It is not a play for the very young, and it is to 
be hoped that M. Maurice Dounay will change entirely 
his style as his dramatic reputation advances, and give us 
something that, while new and equally remarkable, is on a 
higher plane. KaTHakine De Forest. 

















SKATING SUITS. 


aged ag women have returned to their love 
for skating, and some pretty fur-trimmed costumes 
will be worn in their rather exclusive rinks. These differ 
little from the cloth tailor gowns seen every day, but are 
slightly shorter in the skirt; and not too wide. Well-fitted 
jacket waists with fur vest or a fur Eton jacket set on are 
prescribed by tailors, while others wear the new belted 
jackets of baby-lamb or of seal-skin, with a cloth skirt 
bordered narrowly with the same fur. A bright bit of 
color is liked for these cloth frocks, as purplish-red or 
leaf green, or else golden-brown trimmed with Capucive 
velvet or with glowing poppy red. Capes are not affected 
by skaters while on the ice, though useful afterward to 
prevent chill. A small close hat with soft puffed crown, 
or a genuine turban of fur or of cloth or velvet, is far 
preferable to wider-brimmed hats for skaters. 


EVENING WAISTS. 


Very elaborate décolleté waists, some white and others 
black, are imported to wear with skirts to match in shade, 
but of different rich fabrics. With a white satin and 
spangled tulle waist the skirt may be of white brocade, 
plain satin, the new printed moiré, or else of white tulle or 
chiffon. Black skirts have the same range of materials 
from which to choose, with the addition of velvet, and also 
the finely meshed black Brussels net now in such great 
favor. The newest waist models have the round neck 
low on the shoulders, and are slightly pointed at the belt- 
line, then completed by a short circular ruffle of spangled 
net, with scalloped edges, made up softly without lining. 
When made of white satin they are draped with white 
tulle elaborately embroidered with silver spangles. A 
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thickly tucked ruche of tulle surrounds the low neck. 
Instead of a broad bow crossing the bust, as has lately 
been in vogue for these corsages, they now have an im- 
mense rosette of doubled tulle or net gathered round and 
round, which is eight or ten inches in diameter. This 
rosette is un admirable place for displaying the choicest 
piece in the wearer’s parure of jewels, a brooch of rubies, 
diamonds, or emeralds, and it is thought to detract from 
the style of the corsuge if other jewelled pins are thrust 
in it elsewhere. 

While there is much talk of simple sleeves, those of 
three new Puris waists are so elaborate that when being 
reproduced at Altman's a single eleeve requires an entire 
week’s work of a clever needle-woman, They are made of 
tulle of the smallest-meshed Brussels net, ——— the 
effect of shirred ruches. At the top they are made to 
puff slightly, and below they curve out in three hollow 
godets, much ruched on the edge, until their stiffness holds 
them in shape. Each curve is very effectively filled with 
a single large blossom, a mammoth rose or poppy on black 
tulle sleeves or on those of black Brussels net, while or- 
chids are on white sleeves. These sleeves are mounted 
on satin, and their intricacies baffle description. Tucked 
sleeves of colored tulle more simply made are worn with 
white satin gowns. Some of these are transparent, show- 
ing the arm through, while others bave a satin lining the 
color of the tulle. 


THE SATIN PELISSE. 


Among the long cloaks that are always worn at this 
part of cold winters is one style which is considered suffi- 
ciently youthful for very young matrovs. This is the 
Marie Antoinette pelisse of black satin lined with some 
gay-colored silk, either light rose pink or bright green. It 
is made very effective by several short but full capes 
of velvet trimmed with black ostrich feathers. In one 
very rich black cloak the capes are of golden-brown vel- 
vet, and are braided in an intricate all-over design, with 
brown braid set up on one edge. The ostrich feather tips 
that edge the cape and form the Medicis collar are also 
brown. Some of these pelisses are cut off half-way below 
the knee, but those best liked are long enough to conceal 
the dress beneath. The back is cut in princesse breadths 
that flare out widely over a full dress skirt. The front is 
cut off around the waist, and bas revers and a full droop- 
ing vest of chiffon. In another model the back forms the 
short full Louis Seize coat, and this is slightly lengthened 
to points in front. The sleeves are of velvet matching 
the cape, and are extremely large. 

Other large cloaks are of smooth, fine, soft cloths of a sin- 
gle rich shade, notably maroon, or very dark red, or in- 
visible green. The sleeves, which are folded under at the 
elbows to give the effect of a pelerine, are made of braided 
velvet imported from Paris in the shade matching the 
cape. This is very often velveteen of a heavy quality, 
which will support the braiding better than silk velvet, 
and, indeed, cotton velvets have a softness that silk cannot 
have, though of course they lack fine lustre. Evening 
wraps of great size are made of old-rose cloth, with the 
sleeves of braided velveteen, the braiding set up on one 
edge, and the design nearly concealing the fabric on which 
it is wrought. 


SOME NEW PRINTED VELVETS. 


The Persian designs so popular during the present sea- 
son in printed velvets are repeated in samples anticipating 
the spring, on pure white grounds, pale turquoise blue, 
and very light pink. Striped velveteens are much used 
by French dressmakers for blouse fronts, bishop sleeves, 
and collar of modest wool dresses. Thus blue serge or 
dark green diagonal wool, made by a famous French cou- 
turiére, will have a round waist with jacket fronts open- 
ing on a full blouse vest of white aud black narrowly 
striped velveteen. The bishop sleeves and the stock-col- 
lar are also of the white and black stripes. Revers that 
widen into epaulettes and cross the back squarely like a 
sailor collar are trimmed with bands of black Hercules 
braid, each about three inches long, with a small button 
at each end. Three rows of Hercules braid, each an 
inch and a half wide, are around the skirt. The new light- 
ground printed velvets will be used for waists of spring 
woollen dresses, and for many gowns to be carried to the 
Riviera or Florida or other gay resorts in the spring. 


THE STOCK OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


The high stiff stock of our Revolutionary ancestors, as 
seen in miniatures and in larger portraits, has been copied, 
not quite literally, but most suggestively and effectively, 
for the women and girls who delight in sbirt-waists, and 
to complete many of their pretty washable frocks next 
summer. If it is warm, no matter: it is chic and becoming, 
and must be endured. It comes in black satin to wear 
with everything, costing $1 25 at Stern Brothers, and 
is also to be had in many colored silks, either plain or 
figured, and is entirely different from the draped ribbon 
or bias satin usually drawn around tbe neck, tied at the 
back in a bow, and dubbed a stock. It has the appearance 
of being passed twice around the neck and tied in a smail 
bow in front. A high stiff collar-band is first made of the 
black satin, in side and out, of a stiff interlining, and finish- 
ed around the top with a thick welting-cord covered with 
white satin, which renders it becoming. This collar laps 
and fastens in the back, and has a loop there to fasten it 
on a button on the shirt collar, and a button-hole in front 
to meet another button. At the back is added a narrowly 
folded black satin tie, much like those worn by men, 
and this is brought forward and tied in a mannish little 
bow in front, and the stock is complete. 

Such a stock is very attractive worn with one of the 
new grass-linen shirt-waists of deep tan shade, narrowly 
striped with green at intervals of two inches, and having 
small brown dots between. This shirt has a new yoke, 
seen only in the back, but cut there in two points, one ex- 
tending down on each shoulder-blade. Helow this the 
waist fulness is set in meeting side pleats. The front has 
all its fulness gathered just below the chin, and again 
shirred at the belt. The sleeves are of the straight wide 
bishop shape, with square cuffs, through which the hands 
pass. An excellent arrangement to keep the skirt from 
sagging below the belt is a band about four inches long 
and an inch wide of the grass linen doubled and sewed on 
firmly. Four eyelets are in this band, and four hooks to 
correspond are placed on a similar belt inside the dress 
skirt. When hooked the skirt is kept firmly in place. 




























































VeLvet Gown with Beap PassEMENTERIE. 


WINTER TOILETTES. 
y* )LET mirror velvet is the materia] of 
the calling costume illustrated, with 

bead passementerie of a lighter tint. The 
bodice is cut with a slight point at front and 
back, and pleats that spread above; the front, 
in addition, is shirred from the neck to the 
bust, producing cross-folds. Bretelles of 
beaded passementerie trim the front, heading 
frills of doubled velvet that project upon the 
sleeves. A tab of passementerie at the side 
of the skirt forms an apparent continuation 
of the bretelles. The collar is edged with 
sable A draped toque of the velvet is 
trimmed with a sable head and tails and a 
pair of quills 

The full body of the evening waist shown 
is of black mousseline de soie. It is tucked 
througout in half-inch horizontal tucks, 
which are each edged with narrow ivory 
Valenciennes lace. The sleeves are of black 
satin, forming a draped puff which stops 
short of the elbow and is edged with a lace 
frill 

The large fichu-collar is of Renaissance 
lace, which is a linen braid lace. It forms a 
square collar at the back, has large square 
cornered tabs over the sleeves, and ends 
which cross at the front, encircle the waist, 
and termivate in small tabs at the back. 


PARIS CLOAK AND HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 

ty ~ luxurious cloak from Félix is of very 

dark garnet velvet embroidered with 
gold thread, iridescent spangles, and gar 
net beads. It falls straight in the back in a 
broad Watteau fold, on which are wrought 
three long bands of the trimming. Great 
sleeves, somewhat in pelerine shape, start 
each side of the back pleat, and are arranged 
on the shoulders very effectively in the form 
of a shell which is elaborately ornamented 
with the rich garniture used on the sleeves 
and back. A collar of mink fur turns down 
or up a8 one requires, and bands of the same 
fur descend in front to the foot. 

With this cloak is worn a hat of black felt 
with white lace falling on the brim. The 
soft crown is of black satin embroidered 
in a design in delicate fade tints. A full 
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panache of black os- 
trich feathers is held 
by a bow of green faille 
ribbon and a fancy 
buckle of glittering 
strass stones. 


A LOCK OF GRAY 
HAIR. 


HETHER it is ow- 
ing to the greater 
excitements of life in 
this era, to the hotter 
houses, or to any pecul- 
iar condition of health, 
it is observable that 
gray hair is very much 
more common in our 
day and generation than 
it used to be. Of course 
we all remember in our 
youth women with hair 
dyed in all sorts of ways, 
but always in such a 
way that the dye was 
apparent both on the 
stained skin and in the 
pea-green tints and rain- 
bows the hair took on in 
the sun, so that we vow- 
ed, apart both from the 
ufihealthiness and the 
uncleanliness, that for 
the mere ug!fness of the 
thing, when our turn 
came, we would have 
none of it. And equally 
of course we all remem 
ber the women with 
false fronts, who seemed 
to us always to have 
worn rusty false fronts, 
to have been born so, 
to be unchanging crea- 
tions, like the sides of 
the house or the feat- 
ures of the landscape. 
Ve never staid to 
think of what pangs 
were hidden under the 
false front—the regret 
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at the whitening hair where the sunniness ot 
youth was slipping away with the sunniness 
of tint; the dismay at its thinning and drop- 
ping out till baldness had not only set the 
woman over into old age, but had made her 
in the recesses of her own room a hideous 
object to herself; the something very like 
sorrow at the loss of youth, at the loss of fel- 
lowship with the young, at the feeling that 
youth with all its hopes and effort is behind, 
and that so much of life is lived, and perhaps 
to so little purpose—a sorrow which the care- 
less and thoughtless behavior of the young 
often intensifies for the poor wearer of the 
front. 

But nowadays we seldom see either the 
painfully apparent artificial piece or the ugly 
stains and dyes; women all about us, in ac- 
tive life, in out-door life, in the life of clubs, 
of professions, and in society, make no effort 
to conceal their gray bair, if they have it, if 
possibly they think themselves unfortunate 
to haveit. And if they are rosy and buxom 
and bright-eyed, anc with wholesome mouth 
and teeth, it no more injures their attractive- 
ness than it did once to have their dark hair 
powdered for a tableau vivant or for a Marie 
Antoinette part in a fancy ball. 

Women who pay much attention to their 
toilette in general take now the greatest pains 
with their gray hair, not by any means con- 
sidering that the end of all things has come 
with it and nothing matters any more. They 
never touch the hair with water except when 
it is absolutely necessary to wash the head, 
perhaps once in three or four weeks, or after 
a journey. Instead of washing it they sprin- 
kle it thickly with a fine pourer that comes 
for the purpose, rub the whole head and 
hair with a big towel, and then shake and 
brush the hair till there is no powder left in 
it, and both hair and scalp are sweet and 
clean. They keep the hair soft and pliant 
by vaseline rubbed into the roots every once 
in a while, and they never use curling-tongs 
or hot irons in any way. By this means they 
avoid coarseness and brashness, knowing 
that the only charm of gray hair is its sil- 
very glossiness, and avoid the yellow tints 
which are apt to make the hair the color of 
last year’s hay. Moreover, they brush it a 

deal, air it on their shoulders when in 
Sishabille, and when they coil or braid it 
they fasten it with silver pins. Yet, care for 
it as delicately as they may, it is doubtful if 
even those women to whom their gray tresses 
are a halo would not quite willingly ex- 
change the halo for a full suit of hair of any 
other color whatever. 























VIL 
UNDER ANOTHER ROOF. 


UDITH carefully placed this paper on the bureau. 
© She put the money in the drawer she had mentioned. 
‘Then she suddenly pressed her hands over her face, stand- 
ing still in the middle of the room, Then she hurried 
down the stairs and left the house by a door which would 
not lead her near where she had seen her father. She ran 
across that place where she had worked in her vegetable 
garden the summer before, and so out intothe road. She 
went on towards the village. She had not yet begun to 
think where she should go. Any of the neighbors would 
take her in for a few days; she was sure of that. She 
thought of Mrs. Guild. But Mrs. Guild had plainly be- 
lieved she had been taking too much upon herself when 
she had interfered in the plan concerning the seraphine. 
She hastened on somewhat blindly. Perhaps a plan would 
come to her. She must get work as soon as possible. 
There were rumors that the shoe business was going to 
‘*start up.” Some of the factories would soon be running 
again. 

The Eldridge factory was the largest; it was there 
where she had worked as a stitcher, and she had earned 
very good wages, too, or she could not have done even as 
much as she had done for her family. She would go 
there now and make inquiries. She would have to take 
& room somewhere. She was walking so fast that she 
was nearly running. A film, not of tears, but it seemed 
of sheer suffering, was over her eyes. She could only 
see vaguely the way before her, and that it was filled with 
the red sunlight from the west. A glossy Irish setter 
strolled across the road in front of her, and the girl almost 
fell over him. 

‘* Here, Random; come here, sir!” called a man’s voice 
from the field. *‘ What do you mean 
by tripping people up in that way?” 

The dog ran into the field, and 
young Eldridge jumped over the 
wall and came towards the girl. He 
had a handful of roses in his hand, 
and he was looking eager and de 
lighted 

‘*I was coming over to call in 
state,” he began, “and to present 
these flowers to your mother. I— 
Why, Judith, what has happened to 
you?” He held out his hand, and 
she put hers in it. ‘‘Are they all 
well?” —quickly 

“Yes, thank you, as usual.” 

Judith could not look at him. She 
was very sorry she bad met him. 
She glanced down the road, as if she 
were thinking of running away. 

‘* Then what is it? But don't you 
wait to tell me?” 

“I think I'd rather not tell now,” 
avoiding his eyes 

“But perhaps I may help you. 
Judith, don’t you know how I would 
like to help you?” 

“But you can’t—you can’t.” 

**Don’t be so sure.” 

“Ob, I know you can’t. Now I 
must go. I’m in a hurry.” She 
started on; but she turned back to 
say: ‘“‘I know you are kind. But 
you mustn’t be kind. I can’t bear 
it. I shall break down, and I mustn’t 
break down.” She hastened on. 

The young man stood where she 
had left him fora moment. But the 
dog galloped towards the girl for a 
few rods, then returned a little, as if 
to invite his master to follow him; 
and Eldridge did follow. In a mo- 
ment he was again by Judith’s side. 
His face was red, and his eyes shone 
with his earnestness. ‘‘It’s no use, 
Judith Grover, for you to try to run 
away from me like this when you 
are in trouble. I won’t have it. I 
will help you, whether you'll let me 
or not.” 

Judith would not pause, and she 
could not weigh her words. “I tell 
you you can't. No onecan. I—I— 
Oh, Lucian Eldridge, I wish I hadn't 
met you now!” Her voice broke a 
little. ‘‘ Won’t you go away?” She 
turned her face towards him, but she 
did not lift her eyes. ‘‘ Please go 
away.” 

He could not mistake her tone. 
But he was almost ready to run the 
risk of ineurring her displeasure. 
He hurried on beside her for a few 
yards. Suddenly she paused, She 
put out her hand and rested it on his 
arm. She was conscious of the per- 
fume of the flowers in the young 
man's hand, and it was strange to her 
that she could be conscious of such a 
thing in her suffering. 

‘You're as good as you can be,” 
began the girl, in a halting voice, 
‘‘but you know there are some 
things that we have to bear alone. 
I’m just as grateful— Ob, won't 
you go now?” 

Eldridge suddenly thrust his bunch 
of roses at his companion, compel- 
ling her to take them. Then the two 
separated, each hurrying as if flying 
from the other. It was a long walk 
to the village, and Judith believed 
that she would surely have time to 
make some plan, if only of the most 
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temporary kind, before she reached there. But she 
found that she could not think. Thought was drowned 
in a strange, astonished suffering. When she came to 
the main street she paused an instant, trying to decide 
whether to go to the Eldridge factory or right on towards 
Mr, Guild’s. Then she remembered that the factory 
would be closed, for it was after sunset now, and the long 
June twilight was beginning. She turned towards the 
right. She began to meet people, who nodded to her, and 
said ‘‘’twas a pleasant evening.” They looked at her 
roses in surprise. She was so afraid they would ask her 
some question that she barely replied to their salutations, 
not pausing a moment. It was the time of day when 
everybody who could do so strolled out of doors. 

There was Mr. Macomber coming along, with his exag- 
gerated, rolling gait. Judith knew that she could not 
escape his questions if she met him. She glanced at her 
right and left—no, there was noescape. She went swiftly 
on, but he stood directly before her. ‘‘ You're in a dret- 
ful hurry, ain’t ye,Judith?” heasked. ‘‘I wanted to see ye. 
I wanted to ask what makes ye take such a stand "bout 
that seraphine. Lucindy, she was in hopes we sh'd git it.” 

‘‘ How is Mrs. Macomber?” asked Judith, quickly. 

‘She ain’t very well. Her asthmy’s come on. I was 

oin’ to the store, ’n’ I thought I'd stop in 'n’ ask Mis’ 
. ml if she wouldn't set with her for a spell. But I 
want to ask you why—” 

**T’ll go and stay with your wife,” here broke in the 
girl. ‘‘So you needn’t speak to Mrs. Jessop.” 

She did not wait for the man to make any reply. She 
sprang on as if she had found a momentary relief. She 
turned in at the gate of the little Macomber house, and 
walked through the kitchen into the sitting-room, where 
she found the mistress of the place sitting in a large chair, 
with pillows behind her and a footstool at her feet. 


The old, patient face turned towards the new-comer. 
‘‘Why, Judith,” she wheezed, ‘‘I’m real glad to see ye! 
Set right down. I’m havin’ one of my spells.” 

The girl sat down. She pushed her hat back. She felt 
like pressing her hand to her heavily beating heart, but 
she was afraid that would be too dramatic. Her hostess 
would “‘ think strange.” 

Mrs. Macomber gazed at her, her tired eyes at last tak- 
ing in something out of the ordinary in Judith’s appear- 
ance. ‘‘ There ’ain’t nothin’ happened, has there?’ she in- 
quired. And then, without waiting for an answer, she 
went on, pausing every now and then for breath: ‘‘ I was 
real sorry when Ellis brought back the money for our 
guesses that you give him. I was in hopes we should 
have got the seraphine, I always did want a piece of 
music, though we can’t play, either of us.” 

Judith did not reply. Mrs. Macomber was so mild 
and weak in character that the girl could not feel angry, 
and a definite wish had suddenly formed itself in her 
mind. 

**Is any one using your front chamber?” she asked. 

The woman's short breath grew shorter in her astonish- 
ment. 

** No,” she answered. 

** Will you let it to me?” 

No answer for a moment, during which time Mrs. Ma- 
comber stared absorbedly. 

‘** Yes,” she said at last, ‘‘ I'll let it if Ellis don’t object, 
’n’ I guess he won't.” 

**T’ll take it, then,” promptly responded the girl. ‘I'll 
take it to-night. I hope the rent won't be much?” 

She looked inquiringly at her companion. 

“T guess twenty-five cents a week will do,” was the an- 
swer. ‘‘ Goodness gracious!” 

Having uttered this exclamation, Mrs. Macomber’s strain- 
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ing breath entirely prevented her from speaking for a while. 
When she was a little easier Judith said: 

I wish you wouldn't ask me any questions—I can't 
talk about it. I shall stay here, if Ican. Father”—here 
the speaker's voice entirely failed her—* father and I have 
had a misunderstanding. No, I mean ”—with intense bit- 
terness I mean that [ understand him now better than 
1 ever did. He doesn’t want me to live at home. I 
should go farther away, only | must be where I can take 
care of mother and the children—I must see to them. I 
thought if you'd let me get my meals by your stove, and 
have your chamber—and I’m pretty sure of a job at stitch- 
ing when business starts up—” 

‘‘Goodness gracious!” cried Mrs. Macomber again. 

Please don't!” pleaded the girl. 

‘There! there!” gasped the woman; ‘‘I won't bother 
you now, you poor thing! You jest set still, ‘n’ we won't 
try to talk now. I guess things ‘ll come out right bime- 
by.” 

‘“T've got to bear things, whether they come out right 
or not,” was the answer 

So the two sat there in silence while the June day deep- 
ened into night. They heard the voices of a few people 
as they passed by the house. Once a cat set up a dis- 
tressed mewing in the cellar, and Judith let ber in, and, 
under her companion’s directions, gave her a saucer of 
milk. At last, just as the clock was striking nine, Mr. 
Macomber’s unmistakable step was heard in the road. 

Judith started. ‘I'll go up stairs,” she said, quickly. 
‘* Don't let him question me, please, Mrs. Macomber!” 

In her haste she did not take a lamp, but she found her 
way. She would not go back for a light, lest she might be 
asked something, and every word on the subject of her 
leaving home was like a pressure on a wound. She 
groped and fumbled until she was in the bit of a room 
under the roof. She found the bed, and laid herself down 
upon it. She lay upon her back and clasped her hands 
over her breast, lying motionless, while her brain seethed 
and throbbed 

Vill 
THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. 


JupirH had a kind of terrible comfort in her position 
upon the couch. It was as if she were dead. All the 
dead people she had seen had been lying in this way. But 
they did not have thoughts of fire that made life intoler- 
able. Their brains were cool. 

The girl felt keenly the disgrace of being turned out of 
her home. It was a disgrace; it must be, even though it 
was a man like her father who had done it. Some people, 
of course, would always believe that she bad in some way 
deserved such a thing. And her mother and the children? 
Over and over, as if it were some mechanism that started 
the repetition, went the words: ‘‘ Was mother willing to 
have me turned out? Was mother willing to have me 
turned out?” Even when she was trying to make plans 
for the future, these words would not stop. ‘I've got to 
help them just the same. Father won't take care of them. 
I shall do it. Poor mother! Dear mother! Oh, was she 
willing to have me turned out?” 

Thus the girl lay there. She would not change her po 
sition. To her morbid state there was an unwholesome 
comfort in that attitude. And at last she fell asleep. 
When she awoke she was shivering with cold. She rose 
and crept into the bed, only taking off ber shoes, and hud- 
dling down desolately among the feathers, which rose u 
warmly about her, The kitchen clock and the town eiéek 
struck three, It was already growing light. The long 
June day was beginning. She would not go to sleep 
again, She was brushing her hair at five o'clock, hearing 
the incessant gruff hum of Mr. Macomber's voice below. 
She knew that he would soon start out and go through 
the village with his news, And she wondered if she 
could stay in the town. But she must stay. She could 


get work here, and she must be near her mother and the . 


children. They would need her. If it were not for them 
she would go that morning, she did not care where. 

Presently she heard the voice of her hostess at the foot 
of the stairs. The asthma fit was over, and she was call- 
ing Judith to come down to breakfast. The girl finally 
yielded to the kind insistence. She sat down at the table 
with the two. Evidently Mr. Macomber had been in- 
structed by his wife, for though he looked as if ready to 
explode, he did not ask a question. Indeed, he did not 
speak, save to say ‘‘ Butter?” interrogatively, when he 
passed that article to his guest. 

At seven Judith went to the factory. Mr. Macomber, 
sitting with his wife in the kitchen, looked at her, and then 
said ‘I swow!” with so much force that the very house 
appeared to vibrate in response. 

“I ain't goin’ to say nothin’ more "bat the Grovers,” 
remarked Mrs. Macomber. ‘‘I've told you every word I 
know, over ‘n’ over.” 

Whereupon Mr. Macomber lighted his pipe, put on his 
hat, and started out, He felt that there were some de- 
lightful hours before him. 

Judith thought she was in luck. Work was starting up. 
She could begin the next day. She could hardly wait to 
be at her place in the buzzing stitching-room. She would 
he obliged to put her mind on her work. That would be 
something. She felt as if the day would neverend. She 
spent nearly all of it in her room. She could not bear to 
go out, for she did not wish to meet any one. She sat at 
the window and looked along the road over which she had 
come the night before. All day she watched, hoping to 
see a thin, bent woman's figure walking on the highway 
and coming towards her, 

Her mother would read the note she had left, and she 
would come to see her. Surely her mother would come 
to see her. But the day passed, and no one came. She 
reasoned that her mother would start, and that any one 
could tell her where Judith Grover was staying, for Mr. 
Macomber had been through the village with his news. 

At seven o'clock the following morning Judith was at 
her stitching-machine, and the hum of the eT was 
in her ears. Her heart had grown very bitter within the 
last twenty-four hours. She was continually telling her- 
self,“ I thought mother loved me.” And then she would 
add: ‘I must save all my money for them just the same. 
Father won't support them. He’s got his liver to take 
care of.” Her lip curled. A hard gleam came into her 
eyes. 

When she went back to her room that night she paused 
with something like tenderness before the bow! which 
Mrs. Macomber had loaned her for the flowers, She bent 
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over them; the fragrance had changed from freshness to 
that scent which belongs to fading roses. Their heads 
were hanging over. All their brilliance was gone. The 
girl hesitated an instant; then she lifted the whole cluster 
and pressed her face down among the petals. But she put 
back the flowers hastily, and with a movement of great 
decision. She straightened herself and walked to the 
window. Her dark, richly colored face had an austere 
look upon it as she stood there. 

After a few moments she went down stairs, borrowed a 
_ and started to Mrs. Jessop’s for some milk. She had 
yrought some crackers with her when she came from the 
= She made her supper of crackers and milk. She 
could not buy the two or three things she needed to cook 
with until she had earned some money. 

Judith had decided what she would cay to any one who 
questioned her—‘' Father and I have had a misunder- 
standing "—and she would say no more. This she told 
Mrs. Jessop. Every time she spoke that sentence she 
felt that ber anger against her father grew stronger. 

After her supper that evening she left the house and 
called at the few places where she had not returned the 
money for the guesses. ‘The last house was the Eldridge 
home. She dreaded going there. It seemed to her that 
she could not go. But she kept straight on to the large 
house, the only mansion in the village. She rang the bell. 
Even then she wished to turn and run down the path that 
led between the tall syringas. But she stood still, her girl- 
ish figure half hidden by the vine that climbed over the 
lattice. By the time she heard footsteps in the hall she 
believed herself quite composed. 

The door was opened by the younger Eldridge daugh- 
ter, who exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, how do you do, Miss Grover? 
Come in.” 

The girl in the doorway, dressed in some light, flowing 
morning gown, smiled with something like her brother's 
ease, and her smile resembled his. 

“ No, | thank you,” was the prompt reply, spoken in a 
monotonous voice; for Judith had com her speech, 
and adhered strictly to it. ‘I called to hand back this 
money which Mr. Eldridge and Mr. Lucian paid for 
guesses. We have decided not to carry out that plan.” 

Miss Eldridge took the money in silence. She was look- 
ing at the girl before her in a bewildered way. There was 
a cold, decisive air, a sort of high, reserved expression, that 
she did not in the least understand, but that made Judith 
Grover in her eyes something different. 

Judith did not linger. She hurried down the syringa 
walk, breathing the heavy evening perfume of those flow- 
ers as if it were a wine of relief to her. She should get 
out of the grounds without seeing Lucian. She was sure 
if she should see him now, and he should be kind to her, 
as he had been— 

‘Judith: Judith, I say! 
that?” 

The young man came hastily forward, his straw hat in 
his hand, the warm smile in his eyes, which Judith was 
frightened to think seemed to be a smile that belonged to 
her alone. 

‘I rush on because I’m in a hurry,” she answered, hard- 
ly pausing in her walk as she spoke. 

“I can take a sprint myself,” he responded, placing 
himself beside her, and falling into step as if he had been 
waiting all day for this moment. 

The two walked on without speaking until they were 
on the road, Eldridge’s face had grown more and more 
grave, until it was nearly as serious as that of his com- 
panion. 

Finally he turned towards the girl and exclaimed, 
abruptly: “ Judith, are you in trouble? Won't you let me 
comfort you? I want to help you. You must let me be 
a friend to you.” 

The girl wondered if he knew how gentle his voice was. 
She kept an unyielding control of her face. She thanked 
him in the most proper manner. She said he was very 
kind, but she thought she could take care of herself. And 
she did not particularly need any comfort. She should 
keep very busy. 

For answer, Eldridge suddenly moved forward and 
laced himself in front of her. She stopped, perforce, and 
ooked up at him. Their eyes met, and for an instant 

the woman’s eyes held the man’s gaze. 

Eldridge —- and deliciously asked himself how eyes 
could be so utterly what he had been longing for all his 
life. And he had found them here, in his old home, and 
little Judith Grover was the owner of them. How strange 
it all was! And how intensely delightful! 

But his old playfellow was not little any longer. She 
was tall; she was lovely of figure; she was— hy, how 
was it possible that there should be a certain opulent mag- 
nificence in this girl's presence? She was shabby; she 
certainly was not in the least stylish. What was it, then? 
With a quick movement Judith turned away. 

*-Good-by, Lucian,” she said. ‘‘I’m going in here.” 
She hurried towards the next house. 

The young man knew that he must not wait for her; 
there had been a decided dismissal in her manner. He 
went back into the grounds of his own home. He strolled 
there in the gathering dusk, the odors of the warm twi- 
light deepening the mood that was upon him. When he 
heard the voices of bis sisters as they came towards him 
he walked quickly away in an opposite direction. 

As for Judith, she scrupulously kept on with her self- 
appointed task, and before it was really dark she had fin- 
ished the returning of the money. 

When she entered the Macomber house she lingered 
with the two occupants a few moments, hoping they 
would tell her that her mother had been there. But no. 
She went up the steep stairs, her heart nae and at the 
same time growing hard. She sat down by the table 
where the fading roses stood. She leaned forward in her 
chair until her forehead rested on the Bible which was 
near the roses. 

“I thought mother loved me,” she said, in a whisper. 
Then, with a sort of triumphant tenderness: ‘‘ She’ll have 
to let me help her, anyway. I shall always love to help 
her.” After a while she rose, took the flowers from the 
bow], went to the open window, and flung them out. 
“ They’re withered,” she said. 

At the same time, three miles away, on the Grover 
farm, the children had been put to They had con- 
fided to each other that ‘‘Ma was so odd they didn’t 
know what to make of her. ‘N’ ’twas so lonesome they 
didn’t care what became of them.” Then they iad gone 
to sleep. 


Why do you rush on like 
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Mr. Grover was sitting in his favorite place just outside 
of the “end door.” He had the best chair placed on the 
there, and he was leaning pond wach back in it, 
with his feet on a small wooden ‘‘cricket.” He had eaten 
a copious supper of ham and potatoes. There would be 
some rump-steak for breakfast. He had bought three 
bottles of the elixir, the ham, und the steak, and he still 
had a dollar and a half of the five dollars which youn 
Eldridge had ‘‘ advanced”; for he called the money ad- 
vanced to him. He liked that phrase. 

He had just told his wife that he thought the elixir 
* stimerlated his liver in about the right degree. A per- 
son always had to be careful and not stimerlate too much. 
The man who made the elixir knew what he was up to; 
there was no mistake about that.” 

To these remarks Mrs. Grover had only replied by 
something inarticulate. She was sitting in a hard chair 
just within the door, and was leaning her head against the 
casing, gazing out beyond her busband into the semi- 
darkness. She was thinking of Judith, but she did not 
speak of her. She had not spoken of her after that night 
when the girl had left. 

Mr. Grover seemed in much better spirits when his eld- 
est daughter was absent, and in particularly good spirits 
now. fie did not worry. He believed that he should be 
taken care of. In his own words, he was confident that 
**the Lord would provide.” The presence of Judith,who 
worked hard and spent her money for him and his fami- 
ly, and who did not approve of him, was not ble. 

When he had told the girl to go that night he had not 
done so from premeditation, but the words had come as a 
sudden and natural sequence to his anger against her. He 
had not regretted them to any degree. He had sat still 
and seen her walk away from the house by the back door. 
Of course he thought she would soon come back, say in a 
week or two, and he still thought so. He had heard her 
go up the stairs to ber own room, but he noticed that she 
did not take any bundle with her. Of course she was 
coming back ‘‘ before long.” 

After a few moments he began to be curious as to what 
she had done in her room. He hesitated a little; then he 
rose and looked towards the pasture. His wife was not 
coming. He hurried up the stairs. The chamber was 
towards the west, and it was still light. He scanned the 
room. He saw the scrap of paper on the bureau, and he 
made haste to read it, Of course he would read it. 
Wasn't this his own house?—though Judith always paid 
the interest on the ~ hy olptony wasn't it his own 
daughter who had written the note? True it happened 
to be written to his wife, but he was the head of the fami- 
ly. Having read the few words Judith had pencilled, he 
immediately opened the bureau drawer and took the 
money she had mentioned. This also was his, for the 
husband was the head of the house. 

(To BE OONTINUED.) 
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io year the opening of the skating season brings 


pleasure to thousands of ple, whose liking for the 
old-time sport never diminishes in the slightest degree, 
but awakens to.fresh zeal with the annual coming of cold 
weather. It is now that the suburbanite has his revenge 
for the jokes which it is the fashion to make upon his 
time-table mode of existence, and his remoteness from the 
centre of gayety and civilization. Long before there is 
even a aelee of a chance of skating on the lakes in the 
city parks, or on those ponds within its limits to which 
hundreds are accustomed to resort, the inhabitants of 
small towns fifteen or twenty miles away have been en- 
joying themselves on the ice for days. A day or two 
of frost are sufficient to render the ponds and streams 
perfectly safe for the number of people who use them, 
and these have room to skate in comfort. In the cities it 
requires a long period of continued freezing weather be- 
fore the ice reaches the necessary thickness of four or six 
inches, and when the lakes are finally thrown open to the 
ublic they are thronged by such multitudes that thread- 
ng one’s way along without collision is difficult, and 
sometimes seems hardly worth the pains. 

The best kind of skates for a woman to wear depends 
largely upon the strength of her ankles, and the amount 
of support she considers necessary for them. Many use 
the all-clamp American Club skaie, made precisely after 
the pattern of those intended for men. This fastens by 
the clamps to the shoe at the ball of the foot and at the 
heel. There is a place at the back where a strap may be 
put on and brought up around the ankle for greater firm- 
ness, Those who are strong enough not to need this help 
dispense with the strap. se | dislike it on the ground 
that, if snug enough to be of any service, it binds too 
tightly, and, by preventing a free circulation, tends to 
make the feet cold. Improvements are constantly being 
made on these skates, and a new arrangement, the sliding 
clamp, has appeared this year, which does away with the 
thumb-screw, and is said to make the skate far more se- 
cuve at the heel than ever before. When no straps are 
used, especial care ought to be taken that the soles of the 
shoes are very thick, and the heels broad and square; 
otherwise the clamps, upon which the entire responsibility 
falls, will not be able to get a strong hold. 

The half-clamp is a compromise between straps and 
clamps, which suits perhaps the majority of women 
skaters. Instead of the rear clamp the skate has a high 
heel of stout russet leather, fastening around the ankle 
with a strap. The heel of the shoe fits into this, and is 
protected and supported on both sides and the back. In 
the front the skate is kept on the ball of the foot by the 
usual clamp. All-strap skates, those which have no clamp 
fastenings at all, are still made, and used by a few, though 
they have been quite generally superseded by the more 
reliable half-clamps. The toe strap is often uncomforta- 
ble, and seldom works as well as the metal contrivance. 

Shoes ought to be a very important consideration to 
the skater, as her skill and pleasure on the ice will be gov- 
erned in a great measure by the kind she chooses. hey 
should be made of strong heavy leather, which will stand 
hard wear and not let the cold through easily. The soles 
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ought to be unusually thick, both for warmth and for the 
purpose of giving the clamps a firm hold, and the heels 
not too high. Laced shoes are better than buttoned, be- 
cause they can be drawn as tas may be felt necessary, 
and because if a strap is used there are no buttons press- 
ing into the foot. The farther they come up the bet- 
ter, Those of extra height, such as are often used for 
bicycling, are admirable for the purpose. Even if gaiters 
are worn, it is absurd to skate in low-cut shoes or “ties.” 
This is done occasionally, but it is always at the skater’s 
risk of a sprained ankle or « heavy cold, or perhaps both. 

The dav of having a skate come off while one is 
moving rapidly ought to be borne in mind, and every pre- 
caution taken to see that they are firm before going on 
the ice. I have seen many a bad fall result from this 
very accident, And this brings up another point, which 
is peculiarly applicable to women skaters. rn at the 
outset to put on and take off your own skates. It is very 
nice to have some one do it for you whenever it is con- 
venient, but if you are not able'to do it yourself, depend 
upon it there will be occasions in your career when you 
will have to make the experiment, and will wish heartily 
that you had had more practice. 

The exercise of skating is so vigorous that in spite of 
the low temperature one has seldom any difficulty in keep- 
ing warm. Qn the contrary, the tendency is often to be- 
come overheated, and therein lies the danger of taking 
cold. It is a good plan, if possible, to have an extra coat 
or cape to put on when coming off the pond, and to be 
dressed warmly in woollen, which will absorb the per- 
spiration. Fleece-lined gloves or worsted mittens are 
comfortable for the hands, and a worsted ‘‘Tam,” or some 
small close-fitting hat which will not catch the wind, is 
the best thing to wear on the head. The dress skirt should 
not be very long nor extremely full. If it has these faults, 
it is apt to catch in the skates and wind itself about one 
in an entangling fashion which is disagreeable and a great 
hinderance to one’s movements. 


Aveta K. Brarverp. 





“ And the father of all such as worked iu metals, made needles and 
gave them to the household.” 
fen this little implement came open-eyed into the 

world it might have been difficult to forecast its his- 
tory and foretell the weighty part it was to play in men’s 
affairs; but to tell its history backward, and chronicle all 
it has had to do with them since then, would be as pro- 
verbially hopeless as to find a needle in a hay-stack. 

If the day should ever come—not, let us hope, in our 
time or that of our children—when the manufacturer shall 
find that it no longer pays to make needles, what value 
will attach to individual specimens! If they were only to 
be found in occasional bric-A-brac shops, or in the collec- 
tions of some far-seecing hoarder of rarities, it would be 
difficult to overrate the interest which might attach to 
them; and how from the prodigal disregard of ages and 
the mysteries of the past would emerge, one after another, 
recovered specimens, to be examined and judged and 
classified and arranged! 

Perhaps collections of them may be found in future 
museums under different headings, like ‘‘ Needles of Con- 
solation,” under which head might come those with which 
Mary Stuart and her maids wrought their dismal hours 
into pathetic bits of embroidery during the long days of 
captivity, or the daughter of the sorrowful Marie Antoi- 
nette mended the dilapidations of the pitiful and ragged 
Dauphin; or ‘‘ Needles of Devotion,” wielded by canonized 
and uncanonized saints in and out of nunneries; or ‘* Nee- 
dies of History,” like those with which Matilda stitched the 
prowess of William the Conqueror into breadths of woven 
flax. 

Possibly there may arise needle experts, who, upon 
microscopic examination and scientific test, will refer all 
specimens to positive date and peculiar functions, and by 
so doing let in floods of light upon contemporary customs 
and habits. But it is idle to speculate upon a condition 
which does not yet exist, for happily needles for actual 
hand-sewing are yet in sufficient demand to allow us to 
indulge in their purchase quite ungrudgingly. 

I was once shown a needle—it was in Constantinople— 
which the dark-skinned owner declared had been trea- 
sured for three hundred years in his family, and he affirm- 
ed it so positively and circumstantially that I accepted the 
statement astruth. And, in fact, what did it matter? It 
was an interesting lie or an interesting truth, whichever 
one might consider it, and the needle looked quite capable 
of sustaining another century or so of family use. Its 
eye was a polished triangular hole made to carry strips of 
beaten metal, exactly such as we read of in the Bible as 
being beaten and cut into strips for embroidery upon linen 
—such embroidery, in fact, as has often been burned in or- 
der to sift the pure gold from its ashes. 

Not only the history, but the poetry and song of all 
periods are starred with real and ideal embroiderers—noble 
and beautiful ladies, whose chief occupations seem to have 
been the medicining of wounds received in their honor or 
defence, or the broidering of scarfs and sleeves with which 
to bind the helmets of their knights as they went forth to 
tourney or to battle. In these old chronicles the knights 
fought cr made music with harp or voice, and the women 
ministered or made embroidery, and so the pictured lives 
which were lived in the days of knights and ladies drifted 
on. The sword and the needle expressed the duties, the 
spirit, and the essence of their several lives. The men were 
militant, the women domestic, and wherever, in castle or 
house or nunnery, the lives of women were made safe by 
the use of the sword, the needle was devoting itself to com- 
forts of clothing for the poor and dependent, or luxuries 
of adornment for the rich and powerful. 

In the ‘‘ Idylls of the King” we get the picture of Enid, 
in her hopeless love for Lancelot, asking as a boon that he 
shall wear her broidered sleeve in his helmet as he rides 
away. 

The broidered sleeve of the lady seems to have been a 
frequent adornment of the helmet of the knight, and un- 
less the natures of men have greatly changed since the 
days of knighthood, we can imagine the mysteries made 
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of and about the original owners and donors of the broid- 
ered sleeves. We can fancy the evening congregations in 
hall or camp, where curious question and lively interest 
concerning these tokens obtained among the knightly 
youths who wore them. In the imaginations and dreams 
of each wandering knight the central figure no doubt was 
his lady at her broidery frame, dreaming in turn of her 
wandering knight; and so the days of chivalry held the 
balance of the doings of men and maids or warriors and 


wives. 

All this is the romance of the needle; but the tragedy of 
it may have followed its performances through all the ages 
like a shadow, to culminate at last in the ** Song of the 
Shirt,” whose endless refrain of ** stitch, stitch, stitch,” is 
the wailing minor of all the proud achievements of the 
needle, 

One can easily imagine the gold and pearl embroidered 
bits of satin and velvet which made such tokens as the 
knight received from his lady, and how often both color 
and method were especially chosen for effect when placed 
in high position on helmet of mounted knight. 

The sleeves were fashioned into shape, perhaps like the 
long mitts or supplementary sleeves, to be drawn on or off 
as occasion required, which we sometimes see accompany- 
ing old costumes; but whatever shape they were, they 
certainly played their part in the pageant of the times, and 
**my lady's sleeves” represen much that was charac- 
teristic of her life and times. 

This kind of embroidery of gold and pearls, with some- 
times the addition of precious stoves, and even bits of 
painting upon ivory, survives in practice only in ecclesias- 
tical embroidery; but when enrichment by needle-work is 
again practi in connection with costumes—as in the 
growing extravagance of the world is probable—we may 
look for a revival of the old methods of adding gold and 

rls and coral and precious stones to the art of em- 
roidery, and my lady’s sleeve will become again a thing 
of value, and perhaps a token of favor. 

The ancient ‘‘ stomacher,” of which we read so constant- 
ly in chronicles of costume, is even now repeated in the 
modern vest, and when this is fastened at the side, instead 
of being cut through the front and buttoned there, it comes 
into compass and shape susceptible of very elaborate 
needle-work adornment of a kind which closely repeats 
ancient methods. Spots of lustre obtained by the use of 
mimic or semi precious stones, bits of mother-of-pearl, and 
coils and waves of finely twisted gold set off by spangles, 
are already to be seen in the vests of elaborate modern 
costumes, and probably the day is near at band when all 
the devices used in the times when women’s duties were 
bounded by her house and her embroidery will be em- 
ployed to beautify the gowns of their far-off descendants. 

CaNDACE WHEELER. 


BOOKS ON VARIED TOPICS. 


A” incongruous collection in small packages would 
seem to be the first and perhaps most natural opin- 
ion of the row of books on the present reviewer's table. 
However, with the courtesy so characteristic of polite lit- 
erature, the books arrange themselves after a manner of 
their own, and gallantly give precedence to a love idy! of 
the Rio Grande. To be sure, the theme of this demurely 
bound little novel is threadbare, in the sense that all the 
great experiences of life are shop-worn, for it is the old, 
old tale of woman’s faith and man’s perfidy—a story which 
will remair ever true until perhaps the ‘‘new woman” 
reverses the actors’ réles. 

*Cension,' reared in the well-settled valley of the Rio 
Grande, with the rush of the bustling brand-new city of 
El Paso echoing across the river, is a somewhat Arcadian 
type of purity and simplicity. Of books she knows little; 
of men she knows less; she belongs naturally among the 
cacti, the Castilian roses, the oleander and honeysuckle, 
framed in by adobe walls. Love comes to her in the form 
of a rather unsavory messenger, and she lives her little 
romance, which might have turned out a tragedy but for 
a watchful brother. The shadows are still hanging over 
our little Mexican heroine when the story closes, but the 
promise of sunshine is at hand. Within the limits of a 
short story Mrs. Austin has given some picturesque de- 
scriptions of scenery and some forcible delineations of 
ebaracter. Perhaps of the minor actors introduced into 
the little drama no one is better depicted than the great 
mastiff Bonito, whose fidelity and discretion in that moon- 
light escapade to Paso del Norte certainly reached human 
level. The story is charmingly told; it is just the kind 
of book to read while the afternoon shadows are length- 
eving, and to finish just before the lamps are lighted. 

When Mr. Laurence Hutton takes his walks abroad in 
the world of letters he has a fashion of strolling into all 
the literary junk-shops which come in his way, and of 
routing out from all sorts of corners and from the midst 
of all kinds of accumulations curious treasures of know- 
ledge. In Other Times and Other Seasons* Mr. Hutton has 
given us the result of one such exploration of ‘‘ volumes 
of forgotten lore,” in the form of a dainty book of essays, 
in which he tells us many interesting facts about out- 
door games and about the beginnings of the observance 
of the days we celebrate. On his authority we learn that 
football is supposed to have been a component part of the 
Roman invasion of Britain, that it was played by peasant 
and peer alike in the good old days, and that it had al- 
ready gained a doubtful character for roughness and was 
subject to animadversions long before the Hvening Post 
had its being. In another essay the writer traces the 
evolution of transportation from the vessel commanded 
by Noab, our common ancestor, which craft ‘‘was laden 
with live-stock, carried a limited number of saloon pas- 
sengers, and made a very memorable and important voy- 
age, landing on Ararat some thousand or fifteen hundred 
years after the creation of the world, and materially af- 
fecting our entire commercial system. ‘‘ From this float- 
ing chest he transports us in fancy by all the different 
means of locomotion, till we find ourselves seated in the 
primitive passenger carriage of the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railroad; starting on some journey to the tune of ‘I'd 
be a butterfly” played on a key bugle. A paper on ‘A 
Gammon of ) Bes ’ gives some new ideas on the Shake- 
speare controversy, while at the same time it is a clear case 
of talking scandal against Queen Elizabeth. Space does 
not permit of detailed mention of all the curious bits in 
this collection. Mr. Hutton tells.us how St. Valentine's 
day was observed in days gone by, what are some of the 
ancient traditions concerning April-Fool day, and why 
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churches are decked at Christmas-tide and why gifts are 
exchanged, The, little volume is one written by a book- 
lover for book-lovers, but this last does not shut out the 
large number of readers with a bent for curious informa- 
tion of old times and customs. 

** Unless the artist keeps something of the lover of art 
in him, something of the amateur, there is danger that he 
become the most inartistic of human beings, to whom the 
Muses &re the bringers of pain and not heralds of purest 
pleasure.” How to keep this principle intact, and how to 
avoid the danger indicated, is the purpose of Dr. Charles 
Wéaldstein as set forth in The Study of Art in Universities.’ 
Dr. Waldstein recognizes fully the utilitarian spirit of the 
age, the tendency toward specialization of work, and in- 
terposes first of all a strong plea that children should be 
taught drawing, if possible modelling; also music in some 
form to refine the powers of observation of eye and ear; 
then he insists as forcibly upon the need of a broad and 
general education in the artist before he devotes himself 
to some particular branch of art-work. He would have 
the student know something of the teehnique of the works 
he is studying—how a clay model is made, how the potter 
works his clay, how the die-sinker prepares his coin, how 

.the lapidary cuts an intaglio or a cameo, With this tech- 

nieal Knowledge he would cultivate a keen and refined 
power of enjoying and appreciating these works. in 
short, he would have the university student know fully 
and systematically, without thought of application of this 
knowledge for the immediate practical purposes of life. 
In charming colors the writer sketches an ideal organi- 
zation for art study in the university, in which scheme 
both amateur and professional artist would find place. 
The book is interesting in itself, and will be exceedingly 
helpful with suggestive ideas to those concerned in the 
study and development of art. 

There is so much fascination about the period of the 
French Revolution that any book which treats of that 
time is sure of a reading. Journal of a Spy in Paris 

ves some side-lights on that mad carnival of crime and 

espotism known in history as the Rage of Terror. The 
journal covers the interval between January and July, 
1794, when Robespierze was steadily weeding out parties 
for his own benefit, and at the same time unconsciously 
undermining the foundations of his own power. During 
these troublous days Hesdin, an agent evidently in the em- 
ploy of the English goverument, was present at the scenes 
daily acting, and was in association more or Jess intimate 
with the actors. He seems to have gotten his information 
from many sources, and also appears to have involved 
himself in some way with the Dantonist party, and to 
have trembled for his own safety after the fall of that fac- 
tion. Though this journal does not present any new facts, 
and its sources of information were perhaps not always cor- 
rect, it is valuable in that it gives at first hand and in a per- 
sonal manner many of the occurrences of the time. With 
no effort at effect the writer describes the long line wait- 
ing before the bake-shops to receive at the maximum price 
the supply which the municipality deemed sufficient for 
daily wants, pictures the dismal round of the death-cart 
on its way to the guillotine, the taint of blood in the air, 
the jests, the blasphemies, the filthy canaille, the smug 
spies, the demagogue, and the true patriot, and all the rest 
of the harlequin procession. We knew all this before, but 
we know it all the more intimately from reading these 
daily jottings. And, more than all, we wonder whether 
this is an instance which history will never repeat, whether 
this object-lesson of revolution was given once for all. 

ADALINE W. STERLING, 


1 'Cension. A Sketch from Paso Del Norte. By Maude Mason Aus- 
tin. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

2 Other Times and Other Seasons. By Laurence Hutton, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

3 The Study of Art in Universities, By Charles Waldstein. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

* The Journai of a Spy in Paris during the a of Terror, Janu- 
ary-July, 1794. By Raoul Hesdin. New York: Harper & Brothers. 





“ANSWERS-TO 's¥ 
CORRESPONDENTS 


L. W. E.—In giving an entertainment for the bride, you might vary 
the regular form of a tea or reception by having music or some one 
who recites to entertain the guests. If you can find one person who 
performs well on an instrument, or a child or some one who reade well, 
it will make a most py and enjoyable entertainment, and one 
which will be a little different from the ordinary tea or reception. Or 
you might give a card y, inviting as many couples as your rooms 
will accommodate, a having the various small tables arranged for 
four to sit at for some game. With pretty prizes, pretty 
decorations of flowers and candy on the tables, and appropriate little 
cards for the partners to choose each other with, such an affair can be 
made very attractive. A su may be served on the emall card ta- 
bles to the guests after the game is over. 

llome Dexssmaxen.—In making an organdie muslin over silk, first 
fit the silk waist and gore the skirt. Make the organdie skirt separate, 
much wider at the foot, where it is hemmed, and sli ne gored ; shirr 
the top, and gather it into the same belt with the silk skirt. Let 
the silk waist go down inside the skirt belt, Put lengthwise or crores 
rows of insertion in yoke shape in the organdie, and gather in the 
fulness below at the waist. Have a stock-collar of the insertion and a 
belt of taffeta ribbon. Make elbow puffed sleeves widely shirred 
around the armholes, and held by ribbon bracelets at the elbows. 

Orv Sunsonwumer.—The bride should wear white gluves and carry 
white flowers. Cashmere is now little used. Get pink silk crépon or 
else taffeta for your sixteen-year-old daughter who is to be the bride- 
maid. Let the bride and her maid wear their hair after their usual 
fashion, unless you have a hair-dresser to do it up a wifle more elab- 
orately. Guests at day weddings wear gloves and bonnets. Have a 
black chiffon waist with your k silk skirt, and wear white gloves. 
The sister of twenty-three years should wear something gayer than a 
brown drese—for instance, a turquoise and white xt taffeta, or a 
moanve avd pink figured pean de soie. For your daughter of ten years 
get pink or yellow silk crépon, and make with a lace yoke and satin 
ribbon trimmings. 

Annie. —Your changeable taffeta is very pretty, and will combine 
with light gray or green cloth or crépon very effectively. Puta breadth 
of the new material down the front to widen it, and have puffed sicever 
of the new goods. Finish with a stock and belt of green mirror velvet 
and revers of the velvet, or else three box-pleats of it down the front. 

Isapet.—lIt is quite proper for any one who has a family coat of arma 
to have it on the letter and note used for social ond friendly cor- 
respondence. You will find in Bazans Nos. 4 and 6 of last year's vol- 
ume articles on the societies of Colonial Dames, with full instructions 
for wees membership. 

A. J.G.—In marking the household linen for her future home, a 
bride should always use the initials of her maiden name, or, if only one 
letter is used, the initial of her maiden surname. The size of the in- 
itial or monogram, of marking, etc., vary according to indi- 
vidual preferences; but the most fashionable way is to 
have a monogram embroidered in white about two inches long on the 
sheets, pillow-cases, and towels, and about one inch long 
on the napkins. in are easier to embroider than the 
» may be used instead, but are not as pretty. On all the 
plain finen for ordinary use only one initial is necessary. 
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HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


\ HEN we think of the dead we wish first to speak of 

ourselves, because we instinctively feel that they 
who are gone have really less to do with death than we 
who remain. There is a buoyant sense of their escape, of 
their release to the unknown, the untried, If they are at 
all, they are in the gracious presence ef new conditions, 
new chances, new deeds, The miracle of creation has 
been wrought afresh for them; they have entered upon 
immortal youth; they have parted with age; they have 
turned their faces from death forever. Death, their own 
death, abides with us who call ourselves alive. 

We cannot pity them, even if we believe they are not, 
for then they are but as we all were before the beginning. 
It is ourselves we pity, and, if we are honest, it is of our- 
selves that we speak, our bereavement, our loneliness, our 
loss. 


I, 


I remember, with this self-compassion, how it was more 
than once on my tongue, in the first days after I got back 
to town, in the fall, to say, ‘‘ Now | suppose Boyesen will 
be coming again,” and how I recognized that the chief 
pleasure of my winters had-been his coming every week 
for a full evening of such talk as Ss friends, long 
agreed about life and art, can have. hen, before those 
first few days were past, before ever I got the words of 
affectionate expectation uttered, came the es 
news of his sudden death. It was incredible, as death al- 
ways is, but not’so much in bis case from its suddenness 
as from the void it made where so much power, so much 
will, so much vitality had lately been. It is still very hard 
to realize that he has ceased to be; he continues in the 
sense of his friend a living presence, as he will continue a 
lasting presence in the story of the alien literature in which 
he made himself citizen. 

I do not know whether those who read his books stopped 
much to consider how rare his achievement was in the 
mere means of expression. Our speech is rather more 
hospitable than most, and yet 1 can notice but five other 
writers born to different languages, who have handled 
English with anything like his mastery. Two Italians, 
Rutline the novelist, and Gallenga the journalist; two Ger- 
mans, Carl Schurz and Carl Hillebrand, and the Dutch 
novelist Maarten Maartens, have some of them equalled 
but none of them surpassed him. Yet he was aman grown 
when he began to speak and to write English, though I 
believe he studied it somewhat in Norway before he came 
to America. What English he knew he learned the use 
of here, and in the measure of its idiomatic vigor we may 
be proud of it as Americans. 

It was when he was just ae: to feel his power in 
it that I first knew him, a blond, comely, ardent youth, 
whom 1 met at luncheon, in a friendly house at Cam- 
bridge, nearly twenty-five years ago. He had his sweet 
young romance of Gunnar already in manuscript then, 
and, like the fond young author he was, he had it with 
him. Perhaps the good professor who brought us to- 
gether had plotted to bave both novel and novelist make 
their impression at once upon the youthful sub-editor; 
but at any rate, after coffee, the author had the boyish- 
hearted courage to read a chapter of the story aloud. 1 
believe it was that chapter where Gunvar and uhild 
dance and sing a sev together, for 1 associate with that 
far happy time the rich mellow tones of the poet's voice 
in the poet's verse. These were most characteristic of 
him, and it is as if | might pot my ear against the ethe- 
real wall beyond which he is rapt and hear them yet. 

Our meeting was on a lovely ufternoon of summer, and 
the odor of the professor’s roses stole in at the open win- 
dows, and became part of the gentle event. Boyesen 
walked home with me, and for a fortnight after 1 think 
we parted only to dream of the literature which we poured 
out upon each other in every waking moment. I had just 
learned to know Bjornson’'s stories, and Boyesen told me 
of his poetry and of his drama, which in even measure 
embodied the great Norse literary movement, and filled 
me with the wonder and delight of that noble revolt 
against convention, that brave return to nature and the 
springs of poetry in the heart and the speech: of the com- 
mon people. Literature was his religion more than the 
Swedenborgian philosophy in which we had both been 
spiritually nurtured, aud at every step of our mounting 
friendship we found ourselves on common ground in our 
worship of it. I was a decade his senior, but at thirty- 
five I was not yet so stricken in years as not to be able 
fully to rejoice in the ardor which fused his whole being 
in an incandescent poetic mass. I have known no man 
who loved poetry more — and passionately; and 
I think he was above all things a os His work took 
the shape of scholarship, fiction, criticism, but poetry gave 
it all a touch of grace and beauty. Some years after this 
first meeting of ours I remember a pathetic moment with 
him, when F asked him why he had not written any verse 
of late, and he answered, as if still in sad astonishment at 
the fact, that he had found life was not all poetry. lo 
those earlier days I believe he really thought it was! 

Perhaps it really is, and certainly in the course of a life 
that stretched almost to half a century Boyesen learned 
more and more to see the poetry of the every-day world at 
least as the material of art. He did battle valiantly for 
that belief in many polemics, which I suppose gave people 
a sufficiently false notion of him; and he showed his faith 
by works in fiction which better illustrated his motive. 
Gunnar stands at the beginning of these wegks, and at 
the farthest remove from it in matter and method stands 
The Mammon of Unrighteousness. The lovely idyl wou 
him fame and frie p, amd the great novel added 
neither to him, though he had put the experience and the 
observation of his ripened life into it. hether it is too 
jate or too early for it to win the place in literature which 
it merits 1 do not know; but it always seemed to me the 
very spite of fate that it should have failed of ular 
effect. Yet I must own that it has so failed, anhees 
this without bitterness toward Gunnar, which embalmed 
the spirit of his youth aa The Mammon of Unrighteous- 
ness embodied the thought of his manhood. 


IL. 


It was my pleasure, my privilege, to bring Gunnar be- 
fore the public as editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and to 
second the author in many a struggle with the strange 
idiom he had cast the story in. fs went back 
and forth between us till the author profited by every 
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hint and suggestion of the editor. He was quick to profit 
by any hint, and be never made the same wistuke twice, 
e lived his English as fast as he learned it; the right 
word became part of him; and he put away the wron 
word with instant dnd final rejection. He not 
American English without learning newspaper Eng) 
but if one touched a phrase of it in his work, he 
in his nerves, which are the ultimate arbiters in such 
matters, its difference from true American and true 
English. It was wonderful how apt and how elect his 
diction was in those days; it seemed as if his thought 
clothed itself in the fittest phrase without his choosing. 
In his poetry he had extraordinary fortune from the 
first; his mind had an apparent affinity with what was 
most native, most racy in our speech; and I have just ity 
looking over Gunnar and marvelling anew at the felici 
and the beauty of bis phrasing. Tuke this stanza froin 
the stev : 
Gunnar: “A maiden I know as fair as the day, 
hiid: Ae fair ap the day; 

Gunnar: She shines like the birch in the sunlight's play, 

Ragnhild: In the sunlight’s play; 

Both: She shines like the birch in the sunlight’s play.” 
Here are exquisite grace and tender music won from the 
very sources of English, but there is no effort for the purity 
of origin of the diction, which is as sheer Saxon through- 
out the poem. Or take a passage of prose from the book, 
a passage that I have opeved upon at random: 

“ Not far from the court-hal!, down toward the fjord, stood two b: 
fir-trees. They both had tall, naked trunks, and thick, bushy how 
that called them the twin-firs. 


was vailed a rough piece of plank to sit on. Here they stopped and 
satdown. He laid his arm —y her wais -— her close up to 
ward to the dark crowns of the 
thought. The moonlight only shimmered th: hh, for the foliage was 
very thick. Neither spoke; they felt no need of words. 

truest language of bliss. And she also looked up into the heavy, moon- 
fretted trees overhead, wundering what bis thoughts could be.” 

It is the artless soul of youth and love that is uttered 
here, and the lovers are only peasant folk. But the abso- 
lute simplicity of the utterance and the perfect sufficiency 
of the means are not the less marvellous on that account, 
There is but one false note in the whole passage, and that 
is the sentence I have italicized: an unconscious echo of 
Shakespeare's line— 

“ Silence is the perfectest herald of joy.” 
All that is Boyesen’s own is fine, and firm, and true. 


IIL. 


I must own that he did not always write so well; I sup- 
pose I must own that much of his later work bore the 
fatal marks of overwork, the defect of the hurried and 
the wearied hand. Yet the power never left him, and in 
the very last lines he is known to have written he keeps, 
brokenly, indeed, but faithfully, the promise of poetry 
which he gave in his youth. These lines were sent to The 
Bachelor of Arts three weeks before he died; he meant to 
have added a final stanza, the editor of the magazine tells 
us, but he did not even see a proof. 


POLLEN. 


Mounted on zephyrs the amorous host 
Rise from their warm, translucent bowers; 
Lured the fragrance that each loves most 
Into the hearts of the flowers. 


ag now close to the gentian's breast ; 
Now in the rose’s bosom hidden ; 
Now by the lily coyly caressed 

Whisper sweet things, forbidden. 


What do they whisper? Delicious things! 
Secrets too shy for the sense to capture— 
Vague like the breath to the poppy that clings, 
urmurs that swoon with rapture! 


Heavy with incense the golden dusk ; 
Flushed are the virgin pulses chilly ; 
Richly exhales the rose’s musk, 
Bient with the baim of the lily. 


It was in things so richly felt, so exquisitely said, that 
he spoke in his truest self; it was in the voice of a 
that Boyesen spoke as a master. Yet he was so excellent 
in so — kinds that the praise which limited itself to 
his work in verse would be far from justice. He had 
least of his native grace, I think, in his criticism; and yet 
as a critic he had qualities of rare temperance, acuteness, 
and knowledge. He had very decided convictions in lit- 
erary art; one kind of thing he believed was good and all 
other kinds less good down to what was bad; but he was 
not a bigot, and be made allowances for art in error. His 
hand fell heavy only upon those heretics who not merely 
denied the faith but pretended that artifice was better 
than nature, that decoration was more than structure, that 
make-believe was something you could live by as you live 
by truth. He was not strongest, however, in damnato 
criticism. His spirit was too large, too generous to dwell 
in that, and it rose rather to its full height in his appreci- 
ations of the great authors whom he loved, and whom he 
commented from the plenitude of his scholarship as well 
as from his delighted sense of their beauty and grandeur. 
Here he was almost as fine as in his poetry, end only less 
fine than in his more fortunate essays in fiction. 

IV. 

After Gunnar he was a er while in striking another 
note so true. He did not strike it again till he wrote The 
Mammon of Unrighteousness, and after that he was some- 
times of a wandering and uncertain touch. There are cer- 
tain stories of his which I cannot read without a painful 
sense of their inequality not only to his talent, but to bis 
knowledge of human nature, and of American character. 
He understood our character quite as well as he under- 
stood our language, but at times he seemed not to do so. 
I think these were the times when he was overworked, 
and ought to have been resting instead of writing. In 
such fatigue one loses command of alien words, alien situ- 
ations; and in estimating Boyesen’s achievements we must 
never forget that he was born strange to our language 
and to our life. In Gunnar he handled the one with 
grace and charm; in his great novel he handled both with 
masterly strength. I call The Mammon of Unrighteous- 
ness a great novel, and I am quite willing to say that I 
know few novels by born Americans that su it in 
dealing with American types and conditions. It has the 
vast horizon of the masterpieces of fictions; its meanin 
are not for its characters alone, but for every reader of it; 
when you close the book the rg is not at an end. 

I have a pang in praising it, for I remember that my 


praise cannot please Lim any more, and that I am at last 
70 
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ae Sins ts ite, ae But it was a book 
worthy the powers which could have given us yet greater 
things if they had not been spent on lesser things. Boye- 
sen could “toil terribly,” but for his fame he did not 
always toil wisely, t' he gave himself as utterly in 
his unwise work as in his best; it was always the 

he could do. He lived in a city where money counts for 
more and goes for less than in any other city of the world 
and he could not resist the temptation to write more an 
more when he should have written less and less. He 
never wrote —— that was not worth reading, but he 
wrote too much for one who was giving himself with all 
his conscience to his academic work in the university hon- 
ored by his gifts and his attainments, and was lecturing 
far and near in the vacations which should have been 
days and weeks and months of leisure. Often, on those 
eo he spent with me, he had stopped in the walk 
which he must continue for hours after he left me, if he 
could hope to win as many hours of sleep, and sometimes 
he lost, and slept only with the help of drugs. The won- 
der is that even such a stock of health as his could stand 
the strain so long, but he had no vices, and his only ex- 
me in the direction of the work which he loved 
so well. 

When a man adds to his achievements every year, we 
are apt to forget the things he has already done; and I 
think it well to remind the reader that Boyesen, who died 
at forty-eight, had written, besides articles, reviews, and 
lectures unnumbered, four volumes of scholarly criticism 
on German and Scandinavian literature, a volume of liter- 
ary and social essays, a popular history of Norway, a vol- 
ume of poems, twelve volumes of fiction, and four books 
for boys. In the beginning he must always have writien 
with a consciousness of the strange speech in which he 
was thinking; and to the last, I suppose, when he was 
fagged, the. English he had so wonderfully mastered 
must have been a serious part of this unconscious strain, 
and just so much beyond the effort that a writer native 
to it must make. popular end social lecturing was 
also very exhausting, for was deeply interested in it, 
and im himself with all possible fulness not only 
in the lecture itself (he sometimes discarded his manu- 
script and spoke freshly on the subject from an impulse 
of the moment), but in the wasting and wearing after- 
talk with those who came to confer with him about it. 

His work as professor in Columbia University I caunot 
measure, or very well imagine; but I know how greatly 
it was valued there, and I cannot suppose him to have 
done it with less thoroughness than he did whatever else 
he put his hand to. I suppose that it was indeed always 
first with him, and that it was not until he had most 
amply fulfilled his duty to it that he turned to the other 
things that another man would have found sufficient em- 
ployment for his utmost energies. 


_ 


But Boyesen’s energies were inexhaustible. He was 
not content to be merely a scholar, merely an author; he 
wished to be an active citizen, to take his part in honest 
— and to live for his day in things that most men of 
etters shun. He did not shrink from them, and though 
I could not follow him in these paths of reform which 
seemed to lead to no changed conditions, but only from 
one political camp to another, I honored him for the con- 
science and the public spirit which impelled him. His 
experience in them helped him to know American life 
better and to appreciate it more justly, both in its good 
and its evil; and as a matter of fact he knew us very well. 
His acquaintance with us had been wide and varied. be- 
yond that of most of our literary men, and touched many 
aspects of our civilization which remain ynknown to most 
Americans. He had been a journalist in Chicago, and a 
teacher in Ohio; he had been a professor in Cornell Uni- 
versity and a literary free lance in New York; and every- 
where his eyes and ears had kept themselves open. As a 
teacher he learned to know the more fortunate or the more 
ambitious of our youth, and as a lecturer his knowledge 
was continually extending itself anjong all ages and class- 
es of Americans. 

He was through and through a Norseman, but he was 
none the less a very American. Between Norsk and Yankee 
there is an affinity of spirit more intimate than the ties of 
race. Both have the common-sense vices of life; both are 
unsentimental. When Boyesen told me that among the 
Norwegians men never kissed each other, as the Germans, 
and the Frenchmen, and the Italians do, I perceived that 
we stood upon common ground, When be explained the 
democratic character of society.in Norway, I could well 
understand bow he should find us a little behind his own 
countrymen in the practice, if not the theory of equality, 
though they lived under a king and we ynder a president. 
But he was proud of his American citizenship; he knew 
all that it meant, at its best, for humanity. He divined 
that the true ex of America was not civic, not so- 
cial, but domestic almost, and that the people in the sim- 
plest homes, or those who remained in the tradition of a 
simple home lifé, were the true Americansas yet, whatever 
the future Americans might be. 

When I first knew him he was chafing with the impa- 
tience of youth and ambition at what he thought his exile 
in the West. There was, to be sure, a difference betwec n 
Urbana, Ohio, and Cambridge, Massachusetts, and he re- 
alized the difference in the extreme and perhaps beyond 
it. I tried to make him believe that if a man had one or 
two friends anywhere who loved letters and sympathized 
with him in his literary attempts, it was Sounétion enough; 
but of course he wished to be in the centres of literature, 
as we all do; and he never was content until he had set 
his face and his foot Eastward. It was a t step for 
him from the Swedenborgian school at Urbana to the 
young university at Ithaca; and I remember his exulta- 
tion in making it. But he could not rest there, and in a 
few years he resigned his ee and came to New 
York, where he entered high-heartedly upon the struggle 
with fortune which ended in his appointment in Columbia. 

New York is a mart and not a capital, in literature as 
well as in other things, and doubtless he increasingly felt 
this. I know that there came a time when he no longer 
thought the West must be exile for a literary man; and 
his latest visits to its summer schools as a lecturer im- 

ressed him with the genuineness of the interest felt there 

n culture of all kinds. He spoke of this, with a due 
sense of what was pathetic as well as what was grotesque 
in some of its manifestations; and I think that in recon- 
ciling himself to our popular crudeness for the sake of 
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our popular earnestness, he completed his naturalization, 
in the unly sense in which our cit ip is worth having. 

I do not wish to imply that he forgot his native land, or 
ceased to love it proudly and tenderly. He kept for Nor- 
way the fondness which the man siting at his own hearth 
feels for the home of his boyhood. He was of good fam- 
ily; his people were people of substance and condition, 
aud he could have had an easier life there than here. He 
could have won even wider fame, and doubtless if he had 
remained in Norway, he would have been one of that group 
of great Norwegians who have given their little land re- 
nown sur by that of no other in the modern repub- 
lic of letters. The name of Boyesen would have been set 
with the names of Bjdrnson, of Ibsen, of Kielland, and 
of Lie. But when once he had seen America (ut the wish 
of his father, who had visited the United States before 
him), he had no thought but of becoming an American. 
When | first knew him he was full of the poetry of his 
mother-land; his talk was of fjords and glaciers, of firs 
and birches, of hulders and nixies, of housemen and gards- 
men; but he was glad to be here, and I think he never 
regretted that he had cast his lot with us. Always, of 
course, he had the deepest interest in his country and 
countrymen. He stood the friend of every Norwegian 
who came to him in want or trouble, and they came to 
him freely and frequently, He sympathized strongly 
with Norway in her present quarrel with Sweden, and 
her wish for equality as well us autonomy; and though 
he did not go ail lengths with the. national party, he was 
decided in his feeling that Sweden was unjust to her sis- 
ter kingdom, and strenuous for the principles of the Nor- 
wegian leaders. 

e was a most manful spirit, and he wished to be a 
fully rounded man. He had his errors and his faults; he 
had foibles that endeared him the more to those who knew 
how to value his virtues; he did unwise things that he 
never thought were wise. He had great sense, great cour- 
age, great dignity, great goodness. Those who mourn 
him as a friend may well be proud that they hed such a 
friend to mourn. W. D. Howe ts. 


SCENES IN VENEZUELA. 
See illustrations on page 72. 


ENERALLY speaking, American women are apt to 
take a keen interest in those affairs which would 
scarcely be heeded or only vaguely understood by their sex 
in less liberal lands. Nevertheless, in presenting the col- 
lection of views from Venezuela in this issue, it strikes me 
that some description of the people or life in that coun- 
try will be of more interest than any discussion of the 
boundary controversy. 

Spanish-American women have ever been famed for their 
beauty and grace. Indeed, they are often very beautiful; 
but, without desiring to intimate anything derogatory to 
their fame, I have sometimes wondered if a general aver- 
age of their beauty would really surpass that of my own 
countrywomen. I believe the inclination of man is to love 
his opposite. Thus South American women are of a type 
pleasing to the Northerner, just as our own blondes or bru- 
nettes—especially the former—are pleasing to the Latin- 
American. The sight of a lady with a pug-nose, red hair, 
and freckles is enough to throw a Spanish-American into 
an ecstasy of delight little short of adoration. 

For natural grace these creole ladies can only be sur- 
passed by the natives of Andalusia. They have good fig- 
ures, and, like their Spanish ancestors, display a notable 
tendency to embonpoint, especially after arriving at the age 
of maturity. 

In Caracas French fashions predominate, and the ladies 
appear on the street in the latest Parisian mode, from the 
plumes and ribbons upon their hats to the high-heeled 
shoes on their dainty littlefeet. The women of Venezuela 
may be divided into two classes—those who are served 
and those who serve. The lives of the former are simple, 
and they do not bother their heads about woman’s rights 
nor enter into political strife. One may justly ask, then, 
what do these ladies do? The answer is—they live. So 
does the house-plant or the fig-tree in the court-yard. 
What more can be required of them? The caballero ex- 
pects work from neither wife nor daughter. His house is 
filled with servants, and his wife is treated as some beau- 
tiful thing—we might say, as a clock or some handsome 
piece of furniture. The house is ber domain, where she 
may rule as she pleases, and papdita has little to say. The 
Caraquefian beauties titter behind the curtains of the iron- 
barred, balconied window as the unhappy swain is com- 
pelled to promenade on the sidewalk and watch for an 
opportunity to get a word or a look from his object of 
adoration. Mamaita occupies herself with her embroidery 
or directs her servants, and when her daughters desire to 
go for a walk she must accompany them, for they are not 
allowed to go on the street alone. 

Life among the lowly is different. The women are free 
to come and go as they please. The costume consists of 
an embroidered chemise, cut extremely low in the neck, 
and a flounced skirt of calico. A girl of this class adorns 
her neck with a string of beads, and allows her hair to 
hang down her back, generally in two braids. She car- 
ries herself with dignity; and her long scarf-like shawl, 
usually of gay colors, which she throws gracefully over 
her head or allows to fall upon her shoulders, gives her a 
picturesque effect. 

The old woman standing against the tree in the illus- 
tration is a country woman. ou might take her to bea 
disagreeable old creature, but I warrant you that she has 
a sense of humor, and that she would share her last bit of 
bread with a hungry traveller; yes, and entertain him 
royally, too. Standing there with her feet thrust into a 
ragged pair of contali, a puro in her mouth, and that 
grim smile, she brings to my mind many such whose un- 
bounded hospitality I have often shared. Our experience 
as travellers is—first we find fault and condemn them; 
then we tolerate them; then we learn to look for them, as 
our hunger increases after many hours in the saddle; and 
nt last we looked back at those bygone days with a sweet 

interest, when after a hard day’s journey we arrived at 
Some lonely cabin by the way-side. and the “ old woman” 
bade us euter, while she hastened to prepare our evening 
meal. I have admired her skill in preparing the eggs, 
which she looks for in the bed or under the bed, laid 
that same day by her frizzly, feathered, cackling tribe. 
And from the overhanging s I have watched her 
pull down a long strip of something resembling rawhide 
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only. fit to mend broken saddle-gear, but under her ex- 
pert manipulation converted into a savory stew of beef 
and tomatoes. ‘This strip of something is called tasajo, 
and is the sun-dried beef of the country. 

An interesting phase of life is that of the public laun- 
dry, which is merely the bed of the river on outskirts 
of the town. The washer-women use the bowlders for 
wash-boards, and they bang and slam your linen till you 
might think it rent into shreds. These laundries are 
great places mek re 5 which may account for the length 
of time requi to complete a family washing. Your 
washer-woman will tell you the first day she ‘‘ soaps the 
clothes.” The next day she washes out the soap and 
spreads the clothes on the grass to bleach, and on the 
third day,I believe, she dyes them blue. On the fourth 
day she souses them in the river again \o get the bluing 
out, and finally allows them todry. ‘The fifth and sixth 
days are devoted to ironing. 

A bit of Caracas from a house-top is merely a mingling 
of mottled gray walls beneath slopes of pinkish. brown 
tiles, with the mountains for a background. But the 
stranger is almost always rewarded for a climb to some 
high point, where he may overlook his surroundings, and 
see an aspect of things so different from what might be 
expected. A native of Caracas would wonder what there 
was to be seen from the roof of a house to merit a photo- 
graph. ‘‘ Only roofs,” he would say, with a sneer of con- 
tempt for things of such prosaic interest. Of course there 
is the range of mountains beyond, which he has seen all 
his life, and the curious rolling up of clouds over and be- 
tween them fails to excite his interest. 

If I were to be given my choice of a prospective gold- 
mine and a bit of productive coffee-land, I think I would 
choose the latter. To most people the yellow metal is 
extremely fascinating, and to the old miner who has spent 
the greater part of his life in prospecting it is hardly com- 
prehensible that gold can be obtained by other methods 
than mining. But to the ambitious worker coffee-grow- 
ing is not only profitable, but fascinating. From the 


time the little berry is put into the ground it uires 
almost constant care. Then it can only be uced 
among the mountains at altitudes where a healthy climate 


prevails. The scene in the illustration shows the coffee 
strewn upon the patio ready to undergo the process of 
drying — the jos are the large cemented areas upon 
which the coffee is spread after it has been pulped, fer- 
mented, and washed. After it is thoroughly dried it is 
then hulled, when it is ready for market. 

There is something about the life in the country con- 
ducive to peace and happiness. Think of a climate of 
eternal summer, spring, or autumn, whichever you may 
choose to seek, and a little home nestling between moun- 
tains or at the foot of a mountain, with a sunny plain in 
front, over which your horses and cattle are wont to roam 
at will. Such a house was Don Antonio’s, where I have 
whiled away many an idle hour, free from the cares of the 
outer world. How well I remember one day when I 
jaunted across the plain and found Antonio harvesting a 
load of pumpkins! It was only nine o'clock, but being a 
coast country, where the days are hot, Antonio had com- 
menced his day’s work at four,so he would do no more 
work that day. With an unmistakable degree of plea- 
sure at my coming he bid me enter, where beneath the 
shady corridor I was soon assisting the household in dis- 
posing of a country breakfast. Then his wife implored 
ine to do something for her sewing-machine, which, she 
said, ‘‘did not want to sew any more.” Practically I 
knew nothing about sewing-machines, but what wouldn’t 
I undertake to do to please such an agreeable hostess? So 
the machine was brought out; and judging by appearances, 
some one had attempted to lubricate it both inside and 
out with either boiled oil or varnish. While I took the 
machine apart and cleaned it, Antonio swung himself in 
the hammock, smoked cigarettes, and entertained me with 
stories of his last campaign, when he had attained to the 
degree of a commissioned officer. Then, when the sun 
was getting low, we saddled up and went down in the 
valley to look at the horses and burros, and there we sat 
under a tree and smoked cigarettes, and I listened to An- 
tonio as he told me how he began his farm with one cow 
and a single burro. The sun was dropping into the west- 
ern horizon when I finally bid adios to Antonio and his 
wife, and wended my way across the plain again to my 
own abode in the neighboring city. 

These country houses are frequently provided with a 
fountain of running water. Once I was travelling in com- 
pany with a native merchant. We had left our last stop- 
ping-place, as usual, having broken our fast with only a 
morning cup of coffee. After a long ride we came to 
such a country house, and while we were waiting for the 
“old woman” to prepare our breakfast, my friend the 
merchant stood gazing into the bow] of the fountain for 
some time. At length he turned to me, as he heaved a 
sigh, and murmured, ‘‘How happy the rich must be!” 
No doubt he thought the life of a merchant a hard one as 
compared to that of the man who could own a fountain 
of such sparkling water. 

President Crespo’s new house, shown in the view of 
Caracas, which he calls Mira Flores, is now about com- 
pleted. The President has given a great deal of his per- 
sonal attention to the construction of this edifice, and he 
seems to look upon it with great pride. 

Tuomas R. DawLey. 





} ie Women's Club of Chicago has long been noted 
for the good work Jone by its members, but the whole 
conduct of the meeting on the day when the Rossetti fami- 
ly were the subject of discussion was so far above even 
the high level set by this club that it is worthy of men- 
tion. The first paper, on Dante Gabriel Rossetti, showed 
both scholarship and insight, and that by Mrs. Merrill, 
upon Christina Rossetti, was not less excellent; but the 

m of the afternoon was the reading of ‘‘ The Blessed 

mozel” by Mrs. McClure. As she stood on the plat- 
form in a soft white gown, a t sheaf of lilies on a 
stand at her side, she looked like the incarnate spirit of 
poetry and mysticism. She read admirably and with great 
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expression, avoiding all so-called elocutionary effects; and 
when she reached point in the poem where the Blessed 
Damozel speaks, a piano and a violin behind her glided 
into *‘The Angel’s Serenade,” and the subdued tones of 
the music accompanied her voice through the rest of the 
reading, vever drowning it, but blending with it in rhyth- 
mic cadence. No one who was present is likely to forget 
either picture or poem. 


An anecdote of Dr. Depew comes from the mother 
of a small boy who sat in a box at the circus adjoining 
that occupied by Dr. Depew. The small boy asked his 
mother, in a whisper, the name of their neighbor, and 
the mother, also in a whisper, erg that she thought it 
was Chauncey M. Depew. ‘‘ What work does Chauncey 
M. Depew do, mamina?” inquired the child, in a clear 
treble. Dr. Depew turned to hin: with asmile. ‘I spend 
most of my time making after-dinner speeches, my Tittle 
man,” be answered. The two forthwith made friends, Dr. 
Depew devoting himself to answering his new acquaint- 
ance, and it was hard to say whether the great man or the 
little boy showed most enjoyment of the performance. 


Up to the present time the University of Chicago has 
had no chapel building, but Mrs. Elizabeth G. Kelly’s gift 
of $100,000 will be devoted to erecting upon the universi- 
ty campus a chapel in memory of her brother, which will 
be known as the Kelly Memorial Chapel. This is Mrs. 
Kelly’s second gift to the university, the first, $60,000, 
having been bestowed to build a women’s dormitory. 
Another valuable gift comes from Mrs. T. K. W. Shimer, 
principal of the Female Seminary of Mount Carroll, Lili- 
nois, who has presented to the university twenty-five 
acres of ground and the four buildings that compose the 
seminary, promising to supplement this with an endow- 
ment of $150,000 or if the seminary will be run 
as a girls’ training-school for the university. 


The publication of the letters of Matthew Arnold has 
brought out many little anecdotes of hig stay in this coun- 
mL and one of the most amusing of these comes from 

innesota. While Mr. Arnold was lecturing im a large 
city in that State he was the guest of a Unitarian clergy- 
man of large hospitality »nd small means. He and fhis 
wife put own rooms in readiness for the honored 
guest, and when Mr. Arnold was about to retire the host 
ushered him into a bedroom connecting with a dressing- 
room and bath-room. The lecwurer was delighted. “How 
pind cozy!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll just put out my boots 
and take my bath and go to bed.” Here was a dilemma! 
In that republican household there was no maid who 
would degrade herself by blacking a pair of boots. So 
the host lingered in the passageway until the cessation of 
splashing in the bath and a suitable period of subsequent 

uiet convinced him that his guest was safe in bed; and 
then, tiptoeing up in his stocking-feet, he abstracied the 
boots, carried them to the lower regions, gave them a 
vigorous polishing, and noiselessly replaced them outside 
the Englishman’s door. Of course the latter never sus- 
pected the truth, but the story was too good to keep, and 
the clergyman tells it to this day with keen enjoyment. 


A story is told by a recent visitor to a certain city, 
who attended an art exhibition where there wag shown a 
magnificent painting by Géréme. As he stood studying 
the picture he heard two women discussingit. ‘‘ By Geé- 
rome,” said one. ‘“‘Who was Géréme, anyhow?” “J 
don't know,” returned her companion. ‘IT never heard 
of him before, and I don’t believe he can be of much ac- 
count!” 


A young feminine bicycle enthusiast, Miss Frances E. 
Shelton, has just issued an original note-book designed for 
use by all lovers of the whee}. It is entitled ‘‘ Be Wise with 
Speed,” and is a bicycle register wherein can be jotted down 
various data in regard to the number of miles travelled by 
the cycler, the time occupied, the date, and other ques- 
tions. The book is a dainty little volume, neatly bound, 
and can be slip into the luggage-carrier to have at hand 
for daily use. Miss Shelton is a *‘ Colonial Dame” as well 
as a bicycle enthusiast. 


At the last meeting of the Daughters of the Cincinnati, 
held at the Ladies’ New York Club, the first of a series of 
papers on “ Revolutionary Heroes” was read. It dealt 
with Washington as first president of the Society of the 
ee and revealed several new and interesting anec 

otes. 


At the annual business meeting of the Women’s Uni 
versity Club the officers elected were Miss Helen Dawes 
Brown, President; Mrs. George G. Trask, Vice-President; 
Miss Lucy Davis, Secretary; Miss Alice Williams, Trea- 
surer; Miss Mary B. Whiton, Mrs. J. A. Collier, Miss Eliza- 
beth Briggs, Miss Lydia Dame, Miss Mary 8. Pullman, 
Miss Alice Williams, and Mrs. George G. Trask, Managers. 
The club voted’ to extend the former limit of one hundred 
members to one hundred and fifty. The radius of distance 
_ non-resident members was fixed at one hundred 
miles. 


Mrs. John Sherwood has again opened the season’s cam- 
prin in aid of her practical work of benevolence, the 
ind Word Society. Her paper read at the Windsor Ho 
tel dealt with ‘‘ An American Belle in Paris,” and there 
was a ge musical programme to accémpany it. 
The Kind Word Society has proved itself a thorough suc 
cess, and has already found homes in the country for three 
thousand persons seeking work. It has lately moved into 
new quarters at 116 East Forty-seventh Street, where all 
rsons interested are cordially invited to call and hear 
etails of its work. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s activity in well-doing shows no 
sign of abatement. He has announced his intention of 
presenting a free library to Homestead and providing it 
with a permanent endowment. The first cost of the build- 
ing will be $400,000, and it is to be completed before the 
end of 1896. Within the same building as the library 
there will be, in addition to the usual reading-rooms, a 
gous club-rooms, a swimming-bath, and a music- 

all. To his annual gift of $50,000 for the artistic adorn- 
ment of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburg Mr. Carnegie 
attaches the condition that two or more pictures by Amer- 
ican artists shall be purchased each year. 
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PUBLIC GARDEN OF CARACAS. 








PUBLIC LAUNDRY IN CARACAS. 























MRS. WILLIAM H. STEWART. 


A REPRESENTATIVE DAUGHTER OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

( F a gentle and charming personality, Mrs. William H. 
Stewart, the present corresponding secretary of the 

New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the American 

Revolution, is a universal favorite among her patriotic 

colleagues, with many of whom she has been associated 

since the chapter's inception in 1890, for she is a charter 

mem ber. 

Though born in New York State, she is of Magsachu- 
setts lineage, her Revolutionary progenitor, Brigadier- 
General James Brickett, being one of the most trusted 
and distinguished officers in the war of independence. 
He was a physician of Haverhill, Massachusetts, and when 
the struggle for liberty began he was one of the principal 
movers in organizing the Haverhill Artillery, of which he 
was first Captain. Mrs. Stewart is also a direct descendant 
from the famous old Knickerbocker house of Yates, which 
has given a Governor and a noted judge, Peter Yates, to 
the city of Albany 

Married when very young to Mr. William H. Stewart, 
a gentleman of sterlivg worth and integrity, his sudden 
death was an irreparable loss, leaving her sole guardian 
of two little sons and a daughter. She makes her home 
with her mother, Mrs. John Moffat, who also holds official 
position in the New York Chapter of the society. 

Mrs. Stewart has been from childhood literary in her 


ICH-GATES have never 

4 been very common ap- 
purtenances of churches, 
and are rarer now than they 
were in early times. Lic is 
Saxon for corpse, and lich- 
gate is properly a corpse 
gate. Before hearses were 
devised or cemeteries start 
ed, and when the place of in- 
terment in every English 
village, and even in cities, 
was either the church itself 
or the churchyard, the bear 
ers commonly carried the 
body from the home to the 
place of burial. It was con 
venient then when they 
reached the churchyard or 
the church to have a rest 
ing-place, and that the lich- 
gate afforded. Sometimes 
it was merely a simple 
wooden shelter ; sometimes a 
more elaborate structure of 
stone. Under its roof the 
coffin was put down, and 
oftentimes a short prelimi 
nary service was held. 

The new lich-gate of the 
Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, on East Twenty-ninth 
Street, in New York city, 
of which a picture is given, 
seems to be intended more 
for the service of the living 
than of the dead. The 
foundations of it are of 
stone; the roof and its sup 
ports of wood. Intwo cor 


ners of it are stone seats 

where the passer-by may sit 

down and rest. In another he ~ 
corner, chained to a stone \ vi«aee 
desk, there will be a Bible ae 4 
which he may read. In the a 


fourth corner is a drinking 
fountain, above which, 
varved in the stone, is the 
text, ‘“‘ Whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst.” 
In a recess at the back of 


y! 
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tastes, and has frequently published her writings, though 
always under the shelter of a <—_m m. But her espe- 
cial bent has always been music. G@ uating from school 
with the highest honors, she at once threw all her energies 
into the study of piano-forte playing, never allowing any 
thing to interfere with her musical work, and to-day she is 
as finished a performer as before her marriage, and is 
frequently called upon to use her talent for sweet charity’s 
sake. 

In appearance she is a tall and slender blonde, sweet and 
winning in manner, and with a never-failing gracious 
courtesy toward all with whom she is thrown in contact. 

Though a young woman, she has filled her office in the 
patriotic order with the skill and understanding of experi- 
ence, and she heartily enjoys her task, though it is an 
arduousone. Her duties involve the oversight of the chap- 
ter’s correspondence, and as that body now numbers three 
hundred and twelve members, with a rapidly increasing 
list, her position is no sinecure, requiring a vast deal of 
tact, and an unlimited knowledge of society and patriotic 
affairs in general. 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI. 


A SLIGHT outline of the dramatic incidents which 
LX mark the early stages of the life and a few details 
concerning the personal characteristics of the great Polish 
composer Paderewski may prove interesting to those who 
await his coming in the series of concerts to be given 
throughout the United States. Padvrewski's birthplace 
is pictured as an attractive family estate located in a prov- 
ince of Russian Poland, Podolia by name. His parents 
were Poles, people of gentle birth, refined and cultivated 
above the average. The mother, who died while Ignace 
was a child, possessed a musical nature, and it was discov- 
ered that the boy inherited her gifts, displaying in addi- 
tion, and indeed as a mere infant, phenomenal sensitive- 
ness to sound and astonishing accuracy as to pitch. The 
elder Paderewski became involved in some political dis- 
turbance of the day, was dealt with in the usual arbitrary 
fashion of the Russian government, and, without full in- 
vestigation of his case, was banished to Siberia, where 
several years were passed in exile before he could obtain 
his release. The shadow of this sorrow and the death of 
his parents undoubtedly developed a deep and enduring 
sadness-in the impressionable temperament of the boy, 
whose country existence, however, was surrounded by 
influences of the most normal, health-giving description. 
Polish folk-music is beautiful, and the peasants’ songs and 
dances were always a delight to the music-loving child; 
but, save for piano lessons, given at long intervals by some 
local teacher of an inferior order, the young musician 
received no inspiration or aid which is worth mentioning 
until, in his twelfth year, he removed to Warsaw, and 
studied seriously with Janotha and Roguski, celebrated 
piano and theory teachers. A venturesome concert tour 
in Russia made in his sixteenth year, and chiefly to intro- 
duce his own compositions, was followed by still closer 
application to his studies at the Warsaw Conservatory, 
where he gained a professorship, and then married (at 
nineteen years of age) a charming Polish girl, to whom he 
was devotedly attached. A dark chapter follows, of ill- 
ness, privation, the birth of a son whose mind is the sole 
illuminating power within a hopelessly paralyzed frame, 
and the death of the young wife—crushing blows dealt 
within the space of one short year. With characteristic 
manliness and courage Paderewski threw himself into the 
work which could alone afford a means of support for his 
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THE CHURCH OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. 





IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKL 


child, and found solace in his art. He placed himself un- 
der Kiel and Urban at Berlin, and at the age of twenty- 
three accepted the position of professor in the Conserva- 
tory of Strasbourg, which post he filled till he went to 
Vienna to study with Leschetitzky, preparatory to appear- 
ing in concerts as a pianist. A successful début in Vienna 
was followed by triumphs in Paris and London, and, on 
November 17, 1891, by a most overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of approval from the audience which filled Carnegie 
Hall to welcome the distinguished new-comer, The re- 
markable magnetism of the man, his delightful simplici- 
ty and charm of manner, his princely gifts towards the 
Washington Arch Fund and for the Actors Benefit Asso- 
ciation, endeared him to friends and public alike, apart 
from the marvellous musical powers which won such wide- 
spread fame. Mr. Paderewski is without affectation. He 
indulges in no peculiarities of dress, and nothing could 
be more direct, more free from mannerisms of any kind, 
than his appearance on the stage and at the piano. To 
Americans his profusion of light hair, worn rather long, 
marks him as a foreigner, and attracts attevtion; but it 
must be remembered that Europeans are often most un- 
favorably impressed with our uniformity of dress and cus- 
tom. It is assuredly a great privilege to listen to an 
artist whose lofty ideals, elevated character, and fine 
mental powers disclose themselves in every line that he 
writes, in every note that he plays, and Paderewski’s tour 
through the United States will prove of the greatest pos- 
sible value in developing a taste for what is good or true 
in music. 





the structure will bea statue 
of the Saviour, with a king- 
ly crown on his head, and 
with a sphere, the emblem 
of royalty,in his left hand. 
This statue is now being 
made in England. Upon 
two sides of the edifice are 


iron gates opening upon 
paths leading to the church. 
The opening toward the 


street has no gate, but gives 
directly and with unimped- 
ed hospitality upon the side 
walk. The architect of the 
little building is Mr. Fred- 
eric C. Withers. His work 
is now nearly complete, and 
little is left to do except to 
set up the statue on the ped- 
estal prepared for it. 

Nowadays, when grave- 
yard burials in cities are rare 
occasions, and when the 
place of interment is often 
miles away from the church 
where funeral services are 
held, the practical utility of 
lich-gates is not very great. 
New ones are seldom built, 
and not very many of the 
old ones: remain standing 
even in England, The gate 
at the Church of the Trans- 
figuration has excited much 
attention and many inqui- 
ries because of its nougioy. 
It forms a very interesting 
and pleasing addition to the 
ecclesiastical architecture of 
New York, and in its hos- 

itable purposes is quite in 

eeping with the spirit 
which has won so enviable 
a reputation and so many 
supporters and friends to 
the Little Church ‘round the 
Corner. Set back amon 
trees and vines frequentec 
by twittering birds, the little 
church is a daily refresh- 
ment to stone-wearied city 
eyes. 
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WASHING FLANNELS. 


| is important that every woman should 
know how the woollen winter underwear 
should properly be washed, and to insist that 
her laundress follow her directions exactly. 
The time-honored joke that the father’s new 
winter flannels will fit baby next year ap 
proaches so closely to the truth that some of 
us can hardly smile at it. Probably, bow 
ever, in the hands of the average washer- 
woman the all-wool fabric will be converted 
into material so stiff and boardlike that baby 
would resent its touching his tender skin 
Flannels should be soaked for several 
hours in water made soft by the addition of 
1 teaspoonful of borax to each gallon of 
liquid. The water in which the woollens 
are washed must be warm, but not hot, and 
to it is added a large spoonful of ammonia 
A strong suds is made of some mild soap, 
and the flannels are put in and washed at 
one As soon as they are clean they may 
be transferred to rinsing-water of the same 
temperature as that from which they have 
just been taken They should be pressed 
between the hands to remove the superflu 


ous water, but must never be wrung lf 
properly washed, they are now white and 
soft, and must be hung up at once until 


almost dry, when they are rapidly ironed 
In bright sunny weather they can be dried 
out-of-doors; but if the weather is damp, so 
that the process may be protrac ted, or if the 
temperature is at the freezing-point, they are 
best kept in-doors to dry. They must not 
be allowed to become so dry as to require a 
second dumpening. Flannels thus washed 
should be so soft and pliable through two 
seasons’ wear as to make them amply repay 
the owner for the high price such garmieuts | 
cost 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty yeurs by millions of 
mo thers for their children while teething, with perfect | 
succers, t soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye | 


all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 


A GOOD CHILD 
ix ueuvally healthy, and both conditions are de veloped 
by ase of proper food. The Gail Borde: 1 ale Br and 
Condensed Milk is the best infant's food; se 
prepared that improper feeding 
unnecessary.—{ Adv.) 


FREE TO BALD HEADS 


We wil) mall on application, free information how 
to grow hair apon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases. Address, Altenheim Medic al 


Dispensary, Room 29, Selves Building, Cincinnati, O. 
idv.) 


lr you have tried Dobbins’s Floating Borax Soap 
you have decided to use it all the time If you 
haven't tried it you owe it to yourself to dose, Year 
grocer has it, or will get it. Be sure that wrappers 
are printed in red.—{ Adv.) 
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Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 


dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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Long nainsook slip 
—an especially pretty 
and sensible little day- 
robe. The fulness is 
thered to the neck- 
vand,and falls in wide, 
full folds; both neck 
and full sleeves are 
edged with embroid- 
ery in neat pattern; 
wears and washes 
well and is offered at 
the low_pricé of 63 / 








cents. By mail, pest 
age paid, 5 cts. extra. 





Catalegue containing 700 illustrations 
of things for children, and more than 

why the ‘“ Chil- 
700 Reasons 3... Store” is 
the place to buy them, free for 4c. post- 
age. 


60-62 West 23d St., New York. 
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What Lillian Russell says about Fibre Chamois: 


Messrs. 


waist for 7 





that very stylish and bouffant effect. 


$ uM Redfern, 210 Fifth A 
$ Gentlemen — Kindly make a for me the gown I selected 


318 West 77TH STREET, 


hig York, Aug. 14th, 1895. 


yesterday, using as you suggested the Fibre Chamots in the 
varmth, and in the skirt and sleeves to give them. 


1 find that the moreen 


petticoat does not give half the style that the genuine Fibre 


worse than useless. 
Signed 


which we think may be of service to you, 






Chamois does, so naturally use nothing but the genuine goods. 
The imitations of this particular article 1 have found to be 
Truly yours, 


LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


REDFERN 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND HABIT MAKER 


210 Pifth Avenue, Madison Square, New York 
New York, August 17, 1895. 
American Fibre Chamois Co., Times Building, New York. 

Gentlemen,— We enclose a letter received a few days ago from Miss Lillian Russell, 
Yours truly, 


Signed 


REDFERN. 
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once 


finished, 


your next concern is the wear 
of your skirt. Any binding 
may 4ook well enough in the 
nae but if you don’t 
want to perpetually mend- 
ing— 

Insist on having 


ore 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding and the 
mending is saved. 
if your dealer will not supply you we 
will, 
Send for samples, showing labels and materials 


— H &M Co.. P O Box 699 New York 
ity. 
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s 
Well- : 
dressed 3 
men : 
: wear : 
shirts : 
: made of 6 
: ‘ 
Pride 
of the 
5 West 
: muslin. ° 
: * 
” 
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NGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 








“Columbia | 


Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 


For 1896 





YOU NEED IT. 


Calendar is a necessit ost 
con t kind of storehouse for mem- 
cvanda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 


of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the su 
quality of Columbia Bicycles of 
your need of one. You won't object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps ‘ 


Address Calendar Department, 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














> Pavte, of Meriden, Conn., 


tities of stone were 
teas ofthe 


debris, and 
and under the contin 


quantit: 
he was entirely relieved 


calculi un 





CALCUL DISSOLVED 


By BUrrALo LITHIA WATER Spring No. 2. 


in the “New Enjland Medical Monthly” , 1890: 
ozs of cme. consulted me about two years geo & ~s wens fet the @ ladder, 
been suffering for a number of 


a wate 
be was ‘very mucl y meh Sepenee 
operative inte: —*- 
extent took place and ty a quan- 
he passed as 




















ARE THE CHOICE 


OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is iy grade, and ——_ that 


is simply claimed to be 


Others may be good, but the Waverley is the 


of all High Grades. 





of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen 06 Waverley 
pa — Lage ® gogebte s5%e » tion to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
© thief. This reward is open to every one excepting the owner of the 
stolen wheel, pa LRM TO 
MAIL. 


ART CATALOGUE FREE BY 





INDIANA BICYCLE CO., LepLANAPOLIS, Lev, 




















































Rae's | 7 Lucca Oil! 


you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 











Steri terling § 


A 


Ricycles 


NO REPAIRS ' 

~are . 

“Built Likea Watch” 
and run as easy 

Ride an Olive Green Sterling in 96 > 

* 


Our New Catalog is a beauty! 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS #5 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
274-276-278 WABASH AVENUE & 


CHICAGO 


Senoverting, Daly ¢ ory ey te 4 New York G&S 
Pacific Coast Branch, 314 Post St , San Franciseo 





The Perfection of Olive Oil 
—eEEQVQGVGuq[™"" == EET 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
and sweet, is one of the most 2 

of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 

sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 


S. RAE & CO., 7 
Leghorn, Italy. 
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KHouquet 


Carmensylva 


and Qigletfe | 
Imperiale 








Noenofd 
Constable KS Co 


Spring 
Dress Fabrics. 


Fancy Mobairs, 
Plain Mobairs, 
English and Sele Suitings. 


SPRING NOVELTIES, 
Plaids, Mixtures, Checks, and Stripes. 


Proadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt ? 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam tf ; 
Shrunk and 









Si ) E f P (uaranteed 
yh for Quality 
‘and Durability. 


MERCER ST., 


sells recitativns and 
SjioaneacP LAYS 
BAKERS FREE. 








a Se ee aetna Sere | 
stamp. 


L. 306 W. 129th St, 


ouson's: 
Bouquet 


armenfylva 
and 1Qiole (To 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


The 








+ DERNIER MODELE DE LA MAISON a 
Classique $s succor Ls maoniome, rane, § 
Corset ; : 
Is the production of the | ¢ + 
highest skillofthe French | ¢ 4 
Corset maker. Itimparts | } 3 
a most symmetrical and | e 4 
graceful figure, withthe | @ 4 
utmost comfort to the | @°| # 
wearer, and does away | ¢ % 
with the necessity of hav- ¢ 4 
ing corsets made to order , ¢ 
Recommended rs ° 
by + : 
the leading modistes ¢ 
To behadin | } ‘3 ’ 
Coutil, Batiste, 4” THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY ° 
Novelty Silks and Satins § CoRSETS z 
For sale only by Are te very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
S B g tatana Bikect POR Pane 
tern Bros., (3 iorver rs, 
West Twenty-third St. |@eee 








Shoppers 
Pleased 
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Decent RUBUAN Fast 
Black Dress Lining—was 
as represented—that’s all. 


AT DRY GOODS STORES. 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvagef@™” (H0CEU I, 
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Before Spoiling the Dress 


with worthless interlinings, send for 
our package of samples, showing all the 
styles of our interlining for dresses, in 


Hair Cloth. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - Pawtucket, R. I. 


“The Praises : of : 





We make the best and the 
most in the wide 
world. 






















"Have,Been Sung fer 
Over*Half a (entury > 












lr PRIESTLEY’S 


Black “ 
Silk-Warp 


The genu ine hen the 





| cate flavor which has made it a 


Vantine’s Teas—you ought 
to know about them—how good 
they are. 

Our Ko=Kay Tea (English 
Breakfast) has a rich and deli- 


ss of S, 

Bouquel 
Carmensylva 
ind Qiglette 
Imperiale 








America’s FAVORITE. 














win | give 2 the | wearer satiate ction very time. 
If not for sale at you ar dra’, send $1.35 to 
BRIDGEPORT CORKS aoe 
FITZPAT vars & 8 ens 
85 Leonard a » New Yo rk. 





BICYCLES ft° fis Fine » Seco nd - He nd Wheels 


“+m Ss, chicago. 








BREAK FAST-— -~SUPPER, 


cree 's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LOUSON'S - 
cDouauel 








ar Carmensyiva 
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The Bear. “Tuat pope's #0 NERVOUS UE CAN'T 
snoor, I'Lt TACKLE mim.” 


THE OPEN LETTERS OF ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 
I. 
To Atraep Austin, Esq., Port-Lavexate. 
Younens, New Youn, Jenwary 16, 1996. 


My Dean Ma Avert, Though bitterly chagrined at my own failure 
to be appointed to the laureatestiip, I cannot refrain from writing to con- 
gratulate you upon your good-fortave in winning the prize. To show 
that I cherish no resentment, I desire also to assure you of my earnest wish 
to be of use to you in any emergency by which you may be confronted, 
and, as proof of this, I tarn over to you herewith all right, title, and in- 
terest in the preparations made by me in the expectation.of myself se- 
curing the ofhee of Verse-Purveyor to her Majesty. I had fully expected 
the office to come to me, and I have no hesitation in saying that if it had 
not been for the unfortunate controversy which has arisen between my 
country and your own over the swamp-lands of Britiah Venezuela, the 
appolatment would have been mine. Of course that wholly unexpected 
embroglio practically made it impossible for Lord Salisbary to award the 
bay to an American, which I deplore all the more greatly because, in the 
event of my getting it, | should have been the first woman to receive it. 
Before the breaking out of this horrible wur-craze the tendency of civ- 
ilization was toward greater domesticity, and it would have been highly 
proper that, as woman knows more of domestic life than man, the often 
miscalled weaker sex should have been honored by the bestowal of the 
laurel. All that is changed now by the Venezuelan controversy, and I 
must bear meekly my own bitter disappointment 

You must not think, however, that, because war is in the air, nothing 
bat martial strains will be expected of you. The domestic life is not shat- 
terer|—it is merely overshadowed. © The little son of Duke of York will cut 
his teeth even if the Ge-man Emperor's gunboats are shelling the city of 
London, and ber Majesty will expect that first tooth to be fittingly cele- 
brated iu song whether Buckingham Palace is in flames or not. The 
princeling wil! fall down stairs and bamp his royal head ;, he will get the 
mumps; he will cut his flogers; he will smash bric-a-brac—in short no- 
thing, not even grim-visaged war, can stay his domestic course or relieve 
you of your responsibilities in this line of work. Anticipating “emands 
of this nature upon me, I bad prepared one or two dozen rough d.anghis 
of poems designed to meet possible emergencies. As to the cutting of 
the royal tooth, for instance, I had done this one: 


Hail to thee! O new-born molar of a royal gum! 
Beat the timbrel, tintinnabulate the drum 
Prociaim at home, proclaim across the sea, 
Our Prince begins his glorious dentality. 
O tooth, beware—when thou perchance wouldst ache, 
Remember well thy place, make no mistake. 
Thoa'rt not the eye-tooth of some obscare churl, 
Not e’en the tooth of Marquis or of Earl, 
Bat in thy day most masticate the food 
Of one of royal blood, 
Descendant of a royal line of teeth, 
Remember thou dost wear the laurel wreath 
Let all thy acts with virtue be so mulled 
Thy conscience will approve when thon art pulled. 
So once more hail! ejoice, ye British state. 
Come, timbrel, beat, drum, tintinnabulate : 

The flower of our youth 

Has cut a tooth! 


Of course this is only the rough dranght. I had intended to polish it up 
a bid, but the idea is there, and you will find it of use when the emergency 
arrives 

Another relates to the Prince's first pair of trousers, which will be due 
within three years, and which, I do not doubt, his great-grandmother will 
wish you to render immortal. For them I had written these: 


Hail to ye, Spain and Italy! 
Hail, Belgium and France, 
And Russia, Turkey, Germany ! 
Our Prince has put off dimity 
At last and put on pants. 


Take notice, he has pockets wide, 
Ye foreign lands, pray note, 

Before, behind, and at the side, 

In which his princely hands do hide, 
And two are in his coat. 


Suspenders, too, the royal heir 
Upon his shoulders sports. 

Suspenders strong. suspenders rare, 

Suspenders that are past compare 
In Oriental courts. 





Yale Half/-Back. “ Wuat's tuat? He sviwentiy 
INTENDS TO TACKLE. Now I'm RiguT in 1.” 


THE GRIZZLY'S MISTAKE. 
Tusy MeExr. 


From which Jet all this vast earth see 
The lesson, clear and plain: 
The British nation’s sovereignty, 
Upon the land as on the sea, 
Shall never, never wane! 


These two I send you as samples of what I have done. The rest I have 
put into a packing-box, and they will go to you by next Wednesday's 
steamer. 

In conclusion, let me say, my dear Mr. Austin, that I had engaged a 
New York ladies’ tailor, whose card I enclose, to pat a pair of puffed 
sleeves and a Watteau back upon the mantle of Tennyson, in expectation 
of wearing it myself; and she has informed me that, in case you desire it. 
she will cat it down for you for less money than any London tailor would 
charge, provided: you will write 
a suitable rhymed testimonial to 
a new style of fibre whalebone for 
which she is the sole agent in 
America. 

Faithfully yours, 
Anne Waneineton Wrruencr. 
_——— 

**Next time you do that I'll give 
you a piece of my mind,” said she. 

“Thanks, bat I don’t care for 
presents of mind,” he retorted, 

——_ ~~ - 


“ I’ve had proof that s diamond is 
the hardest of ali substances.” 
‘How's that 7” 
“You know Marguerite 
~ 


Wilkes ? 

“The girl with the heart of por- 
phyry?” 

“ Well 2” 

“I took a diamond around to her 


house last night, and her heart 
simply softened before it.” 





Jounnier Atwen. “My father's 
one of the pillars of the church.” 

Tommy Jdonwzs (surprised), ‘Is 
he? I heard my pape say he wus : 
pretty soft, but I didn’t know he Sapime: 
was as soft as that.” : : 

a Fe 

“ How old is your daughter, Mr, +3 

Dinkelspiel ?” ; 


* Forty, Mr. Harkins; but to you i 
I'll quote her at thirty, net.” ~ 
es , iS ; 
“Tt is curious,” said Hicke, * but 


in life the cat is most graceful 


ba 
“an 
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Yale Half -Back | five minutes later), “ Anp, arTar 
ALL, I'm soxny I Tumew wim 80 Hagy.” 


AT THE BALL. 
Erus.. ‘Oh dear, I wish I was a man!” 
Mavp. “I don’t see why you want to be a man, you always have lots of 
partners.” 
Erux.. “‘ Well, that’s just it. I have to dance when I’m tired out, or 


else people will think I'm not asked, whereas a man need only dance when 
he feels like it.” 


————_—_.— 


“ Excuse me, sir,” said Barker to a boorish traveller, “ but what is your 
business 7” 

“I am a gentleman, sir. That's my business.” 

“Ab,” sald Barker. “I see. You are taking a vacation.” 










and the duck most awkward, but 
how much a dinuer changes one's 
views!” 

**I fail to catch the idea,” ob- 
served Darley. 

“It is simple,” said Hicks, “ At a dinner, how graceful a duck seems 
—and how awkward a cat would be !” 

———~ 

Para. “ Tommy, did you know your lesson to-day ?” 

Tommy (hesitatingly). “ Yes; that is, part of it.” 

Para. ** Which part was that?” 

Tommy. “ Well, I could auwer the questions the other boys had.” 


—~>———_ 


“I really think, John,” said Mra. Severe, “ that you amoke too much.” 

“Well, my love,” said John, “if you'd vccasionally give me a chance to 
talk, I might let my cigar go out.” 

—_———_—»——_— 

“ My dear,” sald Mr. Wilkins, “ we must economize, watch every penny, 
for dollars are scarce.” 

Ten minutes later he added, “Tommy, why haven’t you gone to 
school f” 

“I'm helpin’ you to economize, pop,” said Tommy. “ You said I conld 
have five dollars if I wasu't late this term. I guess I'll be late to-day.” 











A DARK SUBTERFUGE. 


Efe, “ Jack, CAPA SAID WH MUST NOT SER RACH OTHER ANY MORE.” 
Jack, “Indeep! Suait I rues tux oss ovr?’ 


wen 


: Le Hei 
A NICE WAY TO LEARN TO SKATE. 
MODESTY. 
Sonmrrtr. “ Doctor, this bill of yours is pre; serous !—ridiculous !” 


Du Cuaroam (blandly), “Well, I dou’t mind saying that it's absurdly 
low myself!” 


—_——_>—_—_ 


“IT suppose, Mrs. Newman,” said Mr. Newman, sarcastically, “that in 
case of war you will insist upon a man’s rights and go to the front.” 
“No, my dear,” said Mrs. Newman, sweetly; “I should stay at home 
and take care of you.” 
—_>——_ 


Dowson. “ What made you give up that play you were going to have in 
your Amateur Dramatic Company? Did the actors all back out?” 

Foees. “No; that wasn't the trouble; but our leading lady insisted on 
wearing a dress with a train three yards long, and the stage is only eight 
feet by six, so we decided to have a monologue.” 





“ Where is the Transvaal ?” asked Wilkins. 

“ Why—ah—it’s somewhere in Africa, isn’t it?” replied Harley. 

“ Blest if 1 know. It’s as much as I can do remembering where Vene- 
zuela is. Never liked geography, anyhow.” 

eunamyn@pianaat> 

anne going to give papa a pair of beer mugs for his birthday,” said 

thel, 

“A pair?” said Mollie. ‘‘ Won't one do?” 

“Oh no,” said Ethel. “Papa always drinks two mogfals,” 


————_——_ ——_ 


“ Yes,” said the fellow who had lost his legs in a saw-mill, “ it was at 
the battle of Antietam that I suffered this loss, The right leg was shot 
off about noon, but I hopped right on into the enemy's ranks, brave as 
you please; but when, along about three o'clock, the second was taken 
off by a stray shell, I lost control of myself aud ran to the rear. It was 
the only break I made during the war.” 


$< 


Of all the persons I do hate, 

Who fill my sou! with deepest woe, 
The greatest ass of all the great 

Is he who says ‘I told you so.” 


The man who never had the wit 
To warn you ‘gainst a bad affair, 
Yet comes up smiling after it 
And says, in manuer debonair, 


“TI told you so, I told you so,” 

And gloats ye your horrid woe— 

If I'thought he'd to heaven go 

I'd turn out bad, and then you know— 
He'd told me so! 





Cawxrr. “The goat is an impressive-looking animal.” 

Cumso. “I don’t think so.” 

Cawker. “ Have you ever reflected what a striking forehead he has ?” 
—_>—__ 

Tommy. “ Papa, what comes after a million, a cotillion ?” 

Para. “* No, my son, a million and a cotillion generally go together.” 
— 

Tracues. * Bobby, can you tell me what the word respect means?” 

Bossy. “ Yes, ma’am ; it’s the feeling a fellow only eight years old has 

for one who is eleven.” 


oe 

Hors. Prorzietor, “* Why did you let that countryman climb the stairs 
instead of taking the elevator?” 

Cusex. “ He'll be so out of breath that he can’t blow eat the gas,” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


STRELKTS. 4 

OSPITALS are usually regarded as the 
refuge of the sick poor, and the acci 
dent wards are often lost sight of. Yet, 
without at all trying to discount the enor- 
mous amount of good done by these great | 
institutions in the care of the sick, there is no | 
doubt that in a crowded city where street ac- | 
cidents are of daily occurrence*the-wards for 
the reception of the injured fulfil a very im- 
portant service. The scene illustrated on 
our double page has its counterpart every 
day in almost every large city. 
Guy’s Hospital is, in the midst of a very 
busy part of London—just south of London 
Bridge—the surgeons hove daily to attend 
to a large number of cuts, bruises, broken 
limbs, and other injuries that are received 
in the streets. The drawing faithfully de- 
picts the common scene at the doors of the 
hospital. The crowd of idlers, the officious 
policeman, the house-surgeon, and the nurse, 
with her neat uniform, waiting to receive the 
unfortunate patient, the stretcher ready for 
him on his removal from the cab, have all 

been caught by the true eye of the artist. 


THE DANGERS OF CITY | 
| 


BIRDS. 
HAT ° ‘there is nothing new under the 
sun” is quite as true in the matter of 
cooking as in all else, for in reality most of 





Situated as | — 





HARPER’S BAZAR 








A Graceful Act 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon: made.from 


Extracto BEEF. 


It only takes a minute to prepare. 


Armour’s Extract takes the place of 
home-made “Soup stock,” 


costs:less, goes farther and.tastes better. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 











the dishes. known as new to modern cooks 
are not inventions, but simply revivals of old 
ones. Many of these receipts are of course 
improved by a better knowledge of season- 
ing and serving than was possessed by our 
ancestors, yet remain the old favorites of 
long ago. 

Though the early autumn inaugurates the 
season of the partridge, grouse, and other 
birds, yet every connoisseur knows without 
being told that they improve in flavor with 
every week that passes until the end of the 
season. 

Woodcock, snipe, or quail require very 
little cooking, old hunters say A snipe 

(Continued on page 380.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VORY 


IVORY 





. 


SOAP 


There is a “com- 


fortable feeling” that 














comes after a bath 


with Ivory Soap. 


Tue Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’ts 


WALTER BAKER & Cf, wane 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 


Breakfast Cocoa 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Fist De [SAACTHONDSONS EYE WATER 














FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 
READY FOR USE 


CLEAN, HONEST, APPETIZING 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


FrRANCcO-AmeRicAN Foop Co 
P._O.B0K 150. N.Y. CITY, 














MARIAN 


“(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 
‘* When we drink it, we sing, are 




















[The only awarded at the Paris _ 


UT 


Exhibition 1889. 


VELOU Co mn 


TOILET POWDER — CEA. F*A’‘W,, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those hearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY 











Universally used and recom- 
mended for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, 
Colds, Catarrh, Sore Throat, all 
Pain, Piles and Inflammations. 





POND” 
EXTRACT 





Genuine in our. bottles 
only, buff wrappers. See our 
name, Pond’s Extract Co., 
New York and London. 








gay, we love, dream of the future, 
| of glory, of the infinite; in fact, 
| mothing can be better than Vin 


| Mariani.” 
MOUNET SULLY. 


Av Derccwwrs & Fawcy Grocers. Avorn Sunstrrorions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 

MARIANI & CO., 


Pane: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 62 West 15th St., New Youre. 
Lonpon : 239 Oxford Street. 











LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


= = 
Queen of Toilet Powders. 






The Purest and 
most Perfect Face 
Powder that 


makes the Skin 
Soft and Beautiful. Removes all Gloss 
Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Blotches, &c. 
50 CENTS. 
Of all druggists, or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 


34 WEST ST., BOSTON. 














SOAP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 
Made only from Sweet Olive Oi! by a mission so- 
ciety in Palestine, Syria, An absolutely safe soap for 
the pufsery. No injurious sibstances. Recommend- 
ed by physicians as the purest form of castile soap. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. limported by 


a. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Peart St., Mew York City. 


THE ORIGINAL 


— Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name man is on each 


Send 5e. for sample paci kage, 
; Ch lea! Co. 
No, 108 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


t 
Pepsin Ghewing’ Cum. 
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Continued from page 77.) 

shou fly through the kitchen.” All 
sma we b oiled over a clear fire 
and baste freely with melted butter, though 
the I cooks insist that a superior way 


them in buttered paper and 


roast on a t before the fire Strictly speak- | 
ing, 1 une may be served in all styles 


imilar to small fowls, both as a regular 
| 1 entrée, though the gour 


me ilways object to the addition of 
too decided sensoning as likely to destroy 
the delicate flavor of the partridge or grouse 


As variety is desirable in all cooking, the 
will find the carefully selected 
, g ) useful in preparing birds 

for the family table 
Broiled A wrtridge Split down the back 
lay on a broiling iron, and place over a hot 
fire When half done dredge with pepper 
und salt and baste with butter; turn until 


brown ¢ oth sides; take up; pour over 
melted butter. Serve on toast, with baked | 
apple 

Panned Partridge Pick and draw half a 
dozen purtridges; wipe inside and out with | 
a damp towel, and dry on a soft cloth, Split | 


down the back, lard thickly over the breasts, | 


place them in a baking-pan, cover with bits 
of butter, dredge with pepper dnd salt, and 
set in the en for half an hour; baste with 
the gravy in the pan every ten minutes 
lake up on a heated dish, pour the gravy 
over, garnish with parsley, and serve with 
buttered toast 

Roast Partridge Fill the inside of each 
bird with pieces of orange, and let stand 
two or three hours; take out the orange, and 
fill with a dressing made of stale bread 
crumbs, cold boiled ham grated, a little but 
ter, pepper, salt, and the beaten yolk of an 


egg Put in a pan, and roast before a clear 
fire Make gravy ofa ¢ upful of white stock 
ind half a cup of boiling water thickened 
witha spoonful of browned flour: take from 
the fire, strain, put in a small saucepan, add 
the juice of two oranges and a wineglass of 


laret; set on the fire to simmer for five min- 


ute nd serve in a boat Take the par 
tridges up on a heated dish, garnish with | 
currant jelly, and serve with grated cucum 
ber catsup 

Son the Roast Partridge Rub the birds 
inside and outside with salt and pepper, put 


um oyster in each, and tie a thin slice of fat 
bacon on the breast Arrange in a dripping 
pan, set in a hot oven, baste with melted but 


ter, and let cook until brown. Take-wp, re 


move the bacon, and serve with wild-grape 


}é lly 





ADVERTISE MEN'TS. 





has in use proven itself one of the rreatest of 





fa in ‘ lear, clean skin, and, 
the rfect mplexion Taken regu- 
larly in sm t its effect will gi lis fac- 
tien tot tex fin 


Agreeable 


on are much surer than belated 


dru i thy nulition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bow the strongest safeguard against Head 
ache, Racking Cold yr Fevers 
S f Fi 
7 
©-yrup o igs 
Acts a8 a perf rative should, cleansing and re 
freshing t fem without weakening it Perma 
mently , nstipation and tts effects 
. + 
Mild and Sure 
leasant the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances ms F momend it Willto us have 
found Taken regularly in small doses 
tse 4 ¢ : ha on tothe most ¢xa fing 


CALIFOUNTA FIG SYRUP OO, 


For sai va 
® Essence 
U or 


Rune « Viorets | 5 


(Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“Ho. 47il Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 

other scents, but is abso- 

lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 

out and show it to your 

dealer 

MULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S. Agents. 
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Kentucky Home, Foster, 5 cents; Under the Double 
ERacile, 2atep, 5 cents 
plane. Address 


LITERATURE AND MUSIC, Washington, D. C. 





HARPER'S BAZAR 
Miss Juliet Corson, 


Founder of the New York Cuvoking School, 


Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, 


Author of “ Boston Cook Book,” 


Mrs. Sarah T. Rorer, 


Principal Philadelphia Cooking School, 


Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 


Principal Chautauqua School of Cookery, 


Use 
Cleveland's 
Baking 
Powder 


It does 
the best work. 





Miss Fannie M. Farmer, 


Principal Boston Cooking School, 


Miss C. C. Bedford, 


Superintendent New York Cooking School, 


Miss Kate E. Whitaker, 


Normal Cookery School, San Francisco, 


Marion Harland, 


Author “Common Sensein the Household,” 


All Authorities. ) 


On cookery, writers and. teachers, 












- ea @ THE TRUMPETER’S CALL 


and most suitable for polite correspondence 
if not, write wus. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 


Your dealer will show you samples ; 


HOLYCKE. 


ee ee ee ee 


This is what Salva-cea is doing. 


Ws. TAYLOR, Bishop~of»the Methodist Episcopal Church in Africa, writes: 


‘New York, November 2, 1895. 


kne SALVA-CEA to be an excellent remedy. I have proved its healing 
virty oth bad bruises and flesh wounds, and also to kill the virus of mosquitoes 
and « ‘a 


GARLINGTON, M@or and Inspector General, U.S. A., writes 


** WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1895 


have used. SALVA-CEA for soreness or rheumatic pains in the muscles of my 
arm, which is disabled from a gun-shot wound involving the elbow joint; relief 
was tick and comp rlete 


E. G. Isaacks, Pay Office, Navy. Yard, writes 


Having been a sufferer from troublesome Piles, and not only obtained 
immense relief, but, I can safely say, cured, I cheerfully recommend SALVA-CEA 
to those suffering likewise, 


and hope it will afford them the same relief that 


it has me 


P. S.—I suffered with Piles for more than a year and tried many remedies 
before 1 was recommended to try SALVA-CEA 


SALVA-CEA does just what it is advertised to do. 


I'wo sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box At druggists’, or by mail 


» decp-seated pain and rheumatism of the joints use Salva<cea,*’ Extra Strong.” 
Sold in tins at 75 cents each 


Tun Branpeetu Co., 274 Canal St., New York 
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Headquarters 


for Sweet Peas on 
... THE ONLY 4d 15 cents. 


Quarter poun 
NEW DOUBLE SWEET PEA, Bride of Niagara, 
True to name. Price—Packet 25 cents, half packet 15 cents. 
The Wonderful CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE, only 15 cents. 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1896. TRIED AND TRUE NOVELTIES 
The Pioneer Seed Catalogue. Fachsias, Roses, Blackbe 7 Pearl 


Mixed Varieties, per 
Half 









[athoqraphe of De of Double 0 Qwest Pea, Roses, Fuchsias, Geeseberry, wetateem, muse omato 
Black berries, Raspbe rries, New Leader Tomato, KBown, etc. . « © «2. 6: % 
Vegetaoles. Filled with old and new. Presework on Novelty Pages, entirely new idea—a 


thi 
real work of art. Full 5 owers, Vegetables, Small Fruits, etc., Fith description and prices, 
Mailed on receiptof Jc., which may be deducted from first order—reali iy free,—or Tee with with an order 


for any of the above, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 





EN BOLT, as sung by Trilby, 5 cents; The ,_ 





is obeyed by the soldier who hears its note no more implicitly than | 
the call of fashion is followed by those who are socially correct. 


TH WAITING PAPER COMPANY 


are the largest manufacturers of fine correspondence papers in the world, and 
their product is recognized by society everywhere as being the highest grade 


CHICAGO. 


StVesest 











Band's Coming, new @step, 5 cents; My Old 


For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
—— use ‘only Pozzon1’s Powprr; there 
8 nothing equal! to it. 


All complete for organ or 














‘Tustas: Good is "is nYvEN 


8 Jood (8 
Sept s Emulsion. 











SUPPLEMENT 


“A WORD IN YOUR EAR” 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
of the complexion, hands, 
arms, and hair is found in 
the perfect action of the 
Pores, produced by 


soap in the world, as well 
as purest and sweetest for 
toilet, bath, and nursery. 





Bold yo ae the world. British depot: F. New- 
BERY & Sons, 1 , King Edward-st., London. Porrrenr 
Dave & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props. Boston, U. 8. A. 








an appetizing, nourishing food for invalids, 
nursing mothers and delicate children. A 
valuable food, in compact form, stimulating 
and strengthening, for io ong bic ycle rides, fish- 
ing and hunting trips, or when traveling. 


SOMATOSE-BISCUIT, 


containing 10% Somatose, are made only by 
The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., 
New York. 

Somatose js a scientific food, consisting 
of the albumoses, the elements essential for 
proper nourishment. It is concentrated, pal- 
atable, easily digestible, and quickly assimi- 
lated, promoting a rapid gain in flesh and 
strength. 

Somatose-Biscuit are obtainable from 
all druggists. 

Send for descriptive pamplilets to the makers, or to 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 





SILVER | 
POLISH | 


Never Scratches 


Never Wears 
Leading Grocers sell it. 


THE ELBOFRO-SHL2008 go: 
2 John St., New York. 








FREE FROM ODOR CLEAN oo mans 
Wh RLEP Atey LENGTH OF 


ESSEX 
costs 10c. 
Others cost more. 
ESSEX gi 
weighs 63 0Z. 
Others weigh less. 


AnD Cneen Froweas | ESSEX lasts the long- 
est—1o plants 1 year. 
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PARQUET 22%: 


g, Bed-Rooms, Ete. 


"FLOORS 


New-Style Shell Combs 


for 1896. Order direct from the maker at manufact- 
urers’ prices. Repairing of all kinds done 


INDIVIDUAL DESIGNS TO ORDER. 





A PERFECT FERTILIZER 
FOR HOUSE PLANTS AND 
WINDOW GARDENS. 

















| Providence Shell Works, Providence, K. 1 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 





pation 10° and 25%. 


go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 








